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‘WENTY CENTS 


The second population study of principal markets, covering 
Chicago, appears on page 232. 


BERNARD 


“Buying advertising space in newspapers and periodicals 
without referring to A. B. C. circulation audits is like 
buying a pig in a poke. The old time farmers never traded 
horses blind. 

“The earnest attempt on the part of such organizations 
as the Incorporated Society of British Advertisers, the 
Australian Association of National Advertisers, the Ger- 
man Reklame-Schutzverband, and the Mexican Associa- 
cion de Annunciantes, among others, to form an Audit 
Bureau in their countries based on our own A. B. C., is an 
indication of the fact that thoughtful advertisers around 
the world have seen the worth of such an organization.” 


@ Twenty years ago there was chaos in advertising. 
Nobody knew what his dollars bought—whether a 
thousand readers or ten thousand. Nobody, except by 
infinite pains and shrewdness, could find out. 


Could advertising, on that basis, ever have grown 
to its present importance? Would business ever have 
rested its trust in a sales weapon of metal so doubtful 
in assay? 

Hardly, think men who today direct advertising 
expenditures that total millions. Through such leaders 
as these the Audit Bureau of Circulations came to be 
organized. And largely through the activities of the 
Bureau, there is order today in the buying of adver- 
tising space. 

Once a year now, into almost every important pub- 
lication office, go the auditors of the A. B. C. Every 
circulation record is open to them. 


AU DIT 


Vice President, Alexander Hamilton Institute 


An Advertisement by the 
BUREAU 
Executive Offices + + + Chicago 


GUY Cc. Mint u 


Manager of Advertising and Research 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 


Any American advertising manager who wants to learn 
the value of the Audit Bureau of Circulations need onl) 
start buying newspaper space in foreign countries. Th: 
impossibility of knowing accurately, without special and 
costly research, the amount and breakdown of circulatio: 
of publications in any other country, is a sharp contrast 
to the information which has become available to adver 
tisers in this country by reason of the work of the A. B. C. 

“But the Bureau needs the support of every important 
user of publication space. In my opinion it has not be 
gun to reach any limit of its usefulness. I consider it one 
of the most fundamental advertisin” expenditures our 


company makes.” 


ICHTEN BE 


R G 


To no publisher, no agency are they responsible. 
They work directly for the Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
and on the directorate of this institution a majority 
must be advertisers. 

The Bureau’s Audit Reports thus give the detailed 
findings of experts controlled by advertisers. They 
bring to light the complete circulation facts. 

Can any budget yield full returns without use of this 
only recognized method of appraising advertising space? 

Can any important advertiser, whether national or 
local, afford to be unrepresented upon the me mber- 
ship roster of the Audit Bureau of Circula‘ions? 
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“‘Dealer-ize ...a word 


that Tells a Story ~ 


DEALER-IZE: To make dealers; te put dealers into action. 


How long have Monarch Food Products (made by Reid, 
Murdoch & Co., Chicago) been advertised in The 
Christian Science Monitor ? 


Six years. 


How many advertisements have appeared? 


272. 


How many retailers have DEALER-IZED Monarch Food 
Products by featuring them in their own Monitor adver- 
tisements ? 


o21. 


How many of these DEALER-IZED advertisements have 
been published ? 


o192. 


How much did Reid, Murdoch & Co. pay for this 
DEALER-IZED advertising ? 


Nothing! 


DEALER-IZING! That’s how we describe the co-opera- 
tion of dealers in hundreds of cities, who feature in their 
own Monitor advertisements goods made by manufacturers 
in almost every line—foods, clothing, automobiles radio, 
toilet products, household articles, ete. It’s part of the 
Monitor’s service to obtain, through its local advertising 
representatives, the interest of the dealer, and the publi- 
cation of these DEALER-IZED advertisements. 


Any Monitor Advertising Office will be glad to give fur- 
ther information regarding this valuable and unique 
merchandising service. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


A Daily Newspaper for the Home 


Published by The Christian Science Publishi::g Society 107 Falmouth Street, Boston, Mase. 


BRANCH ADVERTISING OFFICES 
New York—270 Madison Avenue St. Louis—1775 Railway Exchange Bldg. London—1 & 2 Adelphi Terrace 
Chicago—1058 McCormick Building San Francisco—625 Market Street Paris—3, Avenue de 'O 
Detroit—3.101 General Motors Building Los Angeles—210 West Seventh Street Berlin—Unter den Linden 59A 
Gity—405 National Fidelity Life Bhig. Seattle—350 Skinner Building Florence—Via Magenta 11 
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the Monarch Eabel_you will find the 
of corn you prefer—Sweet Corn. Golden A Go 

try Gentleman. of Golden Bantam 

* Monarch guarantee of purity. Savor 
aad excellence 


Monarch 


In the canning of corn, the highest standard of 
quality is achieved only by the most painstaking 
attention in the working out of every detail. 
The selection of seed is most important. Fields 
must'be properly cultivated. Climate and soil, 


SESS 
olden Maize 


Monarch Corn on Cob is a deli- 
cious and attractive novelty. It 
Will please your quests. 


Monarch Corn goes from the stalk in the field 
to the sealed can ready for delivery to your 
grocer in approximately two hours. 

The corn ts husked, sorted, cut from the cob, 
silk removed, the tiniest particles of cob taken 
out, cooked at high sterilizing 


temperature, rainfall and. sunshine 

make or mar the growing crop. 
Monarch Canneries are located 

in sections famous for producing |) Peaches, 

prize sweet corn, and are models 

of cleanliness and efficiency. 

_ The ripened corn must be gath- 


soon, not a day late. Then it must 


ke handled with care and speed. 


Monarch Quality Foods 


More than 250 items, including. | 


Cocos, Catup. Chili | fender, creamy—free from cob, 
“ered at the right time, not too Seuce, Mavenncice, Soups, 


heat impossible to achieve in a 
home kitchen—all so quickly that 
it loses none of its fine fresh flavor. 

When you buy a can of corn 
bearing the Monarch label you get 
Baw’ || corn at its best—fresh, clean, sweet. 


free from husk, free from silk— 
full-bodied kernels, sun-ripened 


and delicious iu flavor. 


M O 


Sold exclusively by merchants 
whe own and operate 
their own stores 


ARCH 


ABOVE: One of the 272 advertisements 
lished in The Christian Science Monitor by Reid, 
Murdoch & Co. 


BELOW: A few of the 5,192 DEALER-IZED 
advertisements in the Monitor tying-in with the 


eid, Mi 


iurdoch & Co. campaign—and paid for 


Reid, | 
by 521 local dealers. 
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P.C. BARTLETT CO. 
ROCERS Food Products 
— Made Cakes and Doughawts 


jones’ Dairy Farm S; 
$29 MAIN ST. 'm Sausage 


Dial 9-336% 


PASADENA 


Superior Grocery Co, 
We Carry a Complete Line of 


Food Products 
C. W. YOUNG 


Magaoli> 1375 Second St. at Magnolia 
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Preliminary Consultation 
Without Charge 


BY WALTER MANN 


Triple A Market Data 


Seventy-two pages consisting almost 
wholly of data of one kind or another 
on the. twenty-one cities (Buffalo, Newark, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Kansas . City, Omaha, Denver, Seattle, 
Portland, San Francisco, Hollywood and 
Los Angeles), comprising the market of 
the Playgoer, i.e., the theatre program 
market (outside of New York), make up 
this study which is easily one of the bet- 
ter done market analyses of the year. 

Despite the preliminary selling line, 
without which the producers of most such 
studies seem to think a research report 
is incomplete, the study is well worth 
making by those who are interested in the 
national big city luxury market. For, as 
is pointed out, a $2.00 to $4.00 orchestra 


seat is (as nearly as any such blanket 
characterization can be) an_ excellent 
weeder-out of the non-spenders in a 
community. 


Costing less per prospect (i.e., per page 
per thousand circulation) than newspapers, 
class magazines, general magazines (as it 
should, because of its comparative page 
size), it is seeking by individious com- 
parison, its place in the space-buying sun. 
It points to the wider emphasis of the 
class market by the general magazines, 
gives a chart of the cost per page per 
thousand of forty-five class magazines, to 
show how much more cheaply this mar- 
ket can be reached through the Playgoer 
(Harpers, Century and Review of Reviews 
being the only ones that are lower in rate 
than the Playgoer). It gives the compound 
cost per line of daily and Sunday news- 
papers in those twenty-one cities (1887) 
as compared with the circulation and sales 
of the Playgoer. It gives mechanical re- 
quirements and a comparison of the cost 
of various yearly schedules, also a com- 
posite statistical picture of the twenty 
city markets (doubtless Minneapolis and 
St. Paul are construed as one market), 
followed by individual pictures of each 
of these leading markets as follows: 
1920 versus 1929 population, percentage 
of increase, percentage urban, percentage 
rural, percentage of illiteracy, percentage 
of income tax payers, number of incomes 
over $10,000, wage earners, wages paid, 
value added by manufacturer to goods 
manufactured, total bank deposits, number 
of mining employes (why this statistical 
tidbit—I'll never tell you) farm popula- 
tion, farm income, number of wholesalers, 
number of retailers, etc. 

This is followed by a series of per- 
centage figures by which the relative status 
of each of these twenty-one cities com- 
prising the Playgoer’s market may be 
judged. 

Despite the deliberately assumed _atti- 
tude of bias with which this picture of the 
Playgoer’s market begins, it is decidedly 
a craftsman-like piece of statistical pres- 
entation. 

One unique and valuable feature is a 


series of pages of colored paper which 
constitute a sort of a running index of the 
next three or four tables to follow. This 
somehow makes for extremely easy read- 
ing and grasp of what the tables are all 
about. Our compliments to Nelson Seu. 
bert, who we understand had a finger in 
the pie. Available direct from the Na- 
tional Association of Playgoer Publishers, 
134 North La Salle Street, Chicago, from 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, or 
through the S. O. S. column. 


Muncie Star’s Market 


A population of 123,677 in Eastern 
Indiana and $55,000,000 spendable income 
annually from Delaware County (com- 
plete), from half of Blackford and Ran- 
dolph counties, from a quarter of Jay and 
about a third of Henry counties lie with- 
in the Muncie Star’s circulation area in 
Eastern Indiana, according to the latest 
compilation in an eight and one-half by 
eleven fileable booklet. North to include 
Hartford, northeast to Portland, east to 
Winchester, south to include Newcastle, 
(I’m beginning to sound like a train an- 
nouncer) southwest to within less than 
five miles of Anderson— (how Anderson 
must like that!)—and west almost to Al- 
exandria—this bounds the circulation ter- 
ritory of the Star as shown by a map 
of the National Map Company of Indian- 
apolis. 

Another map shows the extent of the 
good roads around Muncie. Anyone who 
has been through Indiana in a motor car 
knows first hand the justification of her 
fame for good roads, both concrete and 
gravel, Eleven major highways indicate 
clearly that Muncie is accessible for shop- 
ping to the rich industrial and farming 
sections to which it belongs. 

There are 30,000 odd homes and a little 
more than twenty thousand Muncie Star 


circulation in the territory. There are 
ninety-two automobiles to every 100 
homes. There are 17,700 radio sets in the 


30,000 homes and on part of the farms. 
There’s even gas as well as running water, 
electricity and  telephones—a _ tribute 
either to the vision of the gas company 
or to the present spending power of the 
farmers around Muncie or to both! 

And there is further statistical evidence 
galore in this inexpensive yet attractively 
gotten up filing piece, of the excellent 
market that this midwest industrial farm- 
ing city affords. Available upon request 
through Earl Mushlitz of the Indianapolis 
(mind you not Muncie) Star, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


Thumbnail Review 


The Retail Jeweler Gives His Unbiased 
Opinion on Gifts and Artwares. An 
analysis of the attitude of retail jewelers 
throughout the country towards the sale 
and distribution of gifts and artwares 10 
retail jewelry stores. Jewelers’ Circular, 239 
West Thirty-ninth Street, New York. Free. 
22 pages. 
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Mohawk 4-1760 


Pierre S. duPont 


HIS week: ‘‘Mr. duPont ‘of’ 


General Motors Gets a Rail- 
road Job.’’ Page 230. 

* * a 
ALES executives and advertis- 


ing agencies who did not see 
the first of the mew series of 
Studies of Principal 
Their Tributary 


Population 
Markets and 
Areas, which appeared last week, 
will want to refer to the January 
31 issue, so that files on these 
important analyses can be com- 
plete. The second of the series, 
covering Chicago, is presented 
this week on page 232. 
week: Philadelphia. 


Next 


* * of 


HE series of articles this mag- 

azine has been printing on the 
Subject of advertising rackets 
leads to discussion of another 
trade evil that is keeping sales 
executives awake at night. This 
is the question of bootleg replace- 
ments and bootleg stocks. Sev- 
eral articles exposing the working 
methods of the bootleggers, and 
telling how several leading con- 
cerns are combating them, will 
appear soon, 


* & * 


N the issue of February 14 C. 

E. Stedman, vice-president and 
general sales manager of Celotex, 
tells ‘How Celotex Explores and 
Measures Its Markets.”’ 


Distribution 
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Select Your 
Own 


Circulation 


If your product is ad- 
vertised to the con- 
sumer you can select 
your circulation by 
location and by the 
known buying habits 
of the individual 


family. 


You can mail to a 
single prospect or to 
the entire Donnelley 
list of eighteen mil- 
lion rated families. 


Ask 


The REUBEN H. 
DONNELLEY 
CORPORATION 


320 East 21st Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


79 Madison Avenue 
New York City, N. Y. 


1221 Wall Street 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


We will co-operate 
with your Printer, Agency or 
Direct Mail Counsel. 
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These most valuable booklets of the week will be sent free to 
executive readers who make a separate request for each one on their 


business letterheads. 
which publish them. 


Booklets will be mailed by the companies 


Address SALES MANAGEMENT, Inc., Reader’s Service Bureau, 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Product Engineering 


The Protective Value of Independent In- 
Spections. This booklet describes the 
interesting activities of the Pittsburgh Test- 
ing Laboratories, a group of engineers and 
chemists who inspect, certify or condemn 
any and all materials used in building, 
from concrete to copper, as well as 
methods and workmanship, both in the 
field, on the job and in the laboratory. 
Manufacturers of building materials who 
desire to “Eliminate the High Cost of De- 
fensive Selling” (See article by C. Stanley 
Taylor, president, Taylor, Rogers & Bliss, 
Inc., SALES MANAGEMENT, January 3), 
will find it interesting because the idea 
can be applied to their business in much 
the same way that Good Housekeeping 
certifies household products, It provides 
a gilt-edged guarantee of purity, integrity 
and quality, thus lowering sales resistance. 
Architects, engineers, owners, contractors 
and investors will, in this period of lean 
profits in the building industry, be glad to 
look into ways and means of cutting down 
the hazards attendant upon construction. 


Markets and Media 


A. N. P. A, Standard Market Survey Form 
of Chicago. This survey, made by the 
Chicago Daily News, taken together with 
SALES MANAGEMENT'S population study of 
Chicago on page 232 of this issue, offers 
you a very fair picture of the contemporary 
Chicago market. Gives population, bank 
deposits, manufacturing establishments, 
number of retail outlets in all trade classi- 
fications in Chicago and trading area. Also 
all essential editorial, circulation and ad- 
vertising facts about the News. 


When Do Women Buy Household Mer- 
chandise? and When Do Women Form 
Brand Buying Habits? Being the second 
and third booklets of a three-part survey 
made by the Arnold Research Service for 
Parents’ Magazine. ‘The investigation cov- 
ered 5,358 homes in eighty-three different 
communities, supplemented by personal in- 
terviews with 100 department stores and 
mail questionnaires to 1,200 country home 
demonstration agents. The manufacturer 
of any household commodity, from pianos 
to refrigerators, will be interested in the 
tables which show which types of women 


are his most likely prospects, and how 


they may be reached. The investigation 
revealed some interesting data about the 
ages, interests and family status of women 
who are buying articles of daily household 
use, such as soap, shortening, baking pow- 
der, etc.,—facts of particular interest to 
the national advertiser of branded prod- 
ucts. The first booklet of the group of 
three is called ‘The Circulation of 
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Women’s Magazines Analyzed According 


to Family Status.” 


The New Discovery of America, or “Sell | 


Them Where They Live, Not Where The ; 
Should it be vB 7. 


Buy.” (Editor's Note: 
gardless of where they buy?) The results 
of an investigation made by Pathfinder 


into the merchandising, advertising and q 


buying habits obtaining in towns of les 


than 10,000. Tables show the distribution r 


and proportions of consumers of grocery, 


automotive, hardware and dry goods prod. E 


ucts, etc., in a typical small town trading 
area, and provide an analysis of the cir. 


culations of the five leading weekly mag. 4 


azines in this same area. 


Prize Contests 


Suggestions for Using Sales Contests, If 
you want to accomplish any or all of the 
following twelve things, send for this little 
booklet, prepared by Marshall Field & 
Company, and it will tell you when to 
run a sales contest, how long it should 
last, how much it should cost, how to 
conduct it, what kind to run, and a dozen 
other dos and don’ts about this important 
sales stimulator: (1) Increase of sales; 
(2) attainment of quota; (3) increase the 
number of units sold; (4) sale of window 
displays; (5) introduction of new lines, 
models, etc.; (6) pushing of designated 
items; (7) opening of new accounts; (8) 
re-establishment of lost accounts; (9) in 
crease the number of calls; (10) establish- 
ing of demonstrations; (11) improvement 
in collections, and (12) most of the things 
you want the sales force to do. 


Direct Mail 


Around the Zodiac with Atlantic Bond. 
A clever presentation of handsome lettet- 
heads developed around the ever-flourishing 
interest in astrology. There are about ! 
dozen distinctive samples in a variety of 
textures, weights and kinds of paper, an 
a color swatch of the pastel shades in which 
they are obtainable. 


The New Mode in Printed Selling. This 
booklet, gotten out by the Consolidated 
Water Power & Paper Company, 's * 
modern in the ideas it offers you as it's 
in its striking format. Absolutely right 19 
the belief that their product and workmat 
ship is its own best sales argument, thes 
spread before you an array of specimens 
of advertising worked out in rotogravutt 
and in four-color gravure on their ow! 
paper stocks, showing the modern manne 
as happily achieved by the most moaeft 
of methods. Just as style before utilit 
sells merchandise, so style is advertisings 
greatest asset, And here’s how. 
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Significant News 


e e e@ An upturn in business is reported by the in- 
yestment bankers gathered at Atlantic City this week for the 


/ annual meeting of the board of governors of the associa- 
> tion. Most of them expect substantial recovery before the 
 winter’s end, if early signs are not misleading. 


> e@ @ Trade in January was better than fair. It 
started well, continued at a good pace through the middle 


of the month, but later sagged somewhat. 


+» e @ The price average of commodities receded fur- 
ther last week, the Irving Fisher index number dropping 


to 77.2 compared with 77.6 the week before. 


e e @ To spur recovery, says E. C. Sams, president of 


J.C. Penney, retail merchants should forget what they 
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paid for merchandise now on hand, reprice their stock to 
the public on the basis of a fair profit on the replacement 


‘cost, and then get back of the new prices with an aggres- 


sive selling and advertising campaign. 


e @e @ The farm price index number declined three 
points between December 15 and January 15, forty points 
below last year’s level, to the lowest point since January, 


» 1912. 


e @ e@ The Kentucky graded sales tax law has been 
sustained by a Frankfort court. The ruling held that 
the tax is not a license tax but a sales or consumer’s tax. 


eee The Capper-Kelly resale price maintenance bill, 
some parts of the original, went through the House with 
flying colors last week. The bill permits price contracts 
between manufacturers and retailers, but, as adopted, ex- 
cepts necessities of life—a rather elastic phrase. The 
emasculated measure is not taken very seriously. 


ee e Net earnings for the last quarter of 1930 so 


| far reported are about as bad as was expected in many 
» cases. For the full year 121 corporations earned $466,- 
» 847,306, compared with $718,205,034 in 1929, a loss of 


|) more than 35 per cent. 
tively well, their loss being just over 15 per cent. 


The food companies did rela- 


'@ @ e Large distributors like Sears Roebuck, Mont- 


| gomery Ward and F, W. Woolworth suffered unequally. 


| Sears Roebuck with a decrease of 12 per cent in sales had 
| 4cut of 53 per cent in net earnings. Montgomery Ward, 
_ off less than 6 per cent in volume, made scarcely more 
' than half a million dollars compared with $14,504,935 in 
| 1929. Woolworth dropping 4 per cent in sales had net 
| catnings only 3 per cent under those of the year before. 


© @ e@ The ratio of net profit to sales among large 
distributors shows marked variations: 


1930 1929 1928 
Sears, Roebuck ............ 3.7 6.8 7.8 
Montgomery Ward ........ ne 5.0 8.2 
Woolworth .............. 12.0 11.8 12.3 


) Big chain groceries are content with a profit ratio of 
2.5 per cent on sales, 


. e The extent to which the big mail-order houses 


. have been transformed into department chains is revealed 


in the Montgomery Ward report which separates sales. 


> ie mail-order business was nearly 57 per cent of the 
| total, 


In 1930 the retail volume was close to 55 per 


cent. Mail-order total was down nearly 26 per cent while 
retail declined only less than 16 per cent. The company 
says that bad farming conditions hurt mail orders. 


e@ e@ e Ward Baking has passed under control of the 
Morrow interests as a result of the contest among the 
stockholders. Net earnings for 1930 were $2,058,546, 
34 per cent less than in 1929. 


@ e e General Foods has established a new subsidiary, 
Dunlop Milling, which has purchased the plant, brands 
and good will of Dunlop Milling of Clarksville, Tennes- 
see, with a capacity of 1,200 barrels a day, half that of 
Swans Down, General Foods’ principal flour milling activ- 
ity. 


®@ e e Cadillac Motor Car has taken over the business 
and establishments of Uppercu Cadillac in the New York 
metropolitan area and will hereafter conduct its own mer- 
chandising and servicing. Inglis M. Uppercu has retired 
from the automobile business. 


e e e December automobile registrations in forty- 
three states numbered 76,304, 31.4 per cent less than in 
December, 1929. Ford with 24,240 was down 41.6 per 
cent and Chevrolet with 24,182 was up 20.2 per cent. 
Only Chevrolet and Cadillac recorded gains. 


@ e e Ford Motors is soon to speed up operations, 
according to current reports, the recent price cuts having 
stimulated demand as usual. 


@ e e Private brands increase in bad times faster than 
in good times, is the observation of Clarence Francis, 
president of the Associated Grocery Manufacturers of 
America. With the return of more nearly normal con- 
ditions, he adds, natural readjustment has always followed. 
Economic law, he holds, is the determining factor. 


e@ e@ e Merger proceedings are under way involving 
Little River Redwood and Hammond Lumber, whose com- 
bined resources exceed $50,000,000. These companies 
control ten billion feet of standard redwood timber worth 
$30,000,000, three lumber mills in northern California, a 
fleet of steamers and logging railroads. 


e e e Referring to Great Britain’s expenditure of 
$534,000,000 and Germany’s of $750,000,000 annually 
“to maintain the unemployed in idleness,’ the American 
Federation of Labor says: ‘This capital put into industry 
would provide work and wages.’ The federation estimates 
our unemployment in January at 5,700,000, 200,000 more 
than in December. These figures do not include farm 
labor or office workers. 


@ e e The Brazilian government has decided to buy 
large quantities of the country’s surplus stock in an effort 
to check further decline in prices. This is a departure 
from the policy announced. by Dr. Whitaker, the new 
secretary for the treasury, when he took office. 


@ e e Radio interests, especially broadcasters, are 
taking up the cudgels with great vigor against the Vestal 
copyright bill. 


@ @ @ Copper prices are declining again, the export 
figures having been reduced to just a shade over ten cents 
a pound. Domestic prices go below ten cents. 
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Is There a Cure for 


Uneconomic Prices and 
Abnormal Selling Costs? 


BY CARLE M BIGELOW 
President, Bigelow, Kent, Willard & Company, Inc., Boston 


OR three hundred 
Fe we Americans 

have been a nation of 

pioneers. Progression 
from early development and 
opening up of new terri- 
tories through the develop- 
ment of great natural 
resources, the tremendous 
growth of population and 
of an ever-increasing indus- 
trial structure has caused us 


This business analyst points out that 
distribution’s two biggest problems 
are largely the result of fallacious con- 
ceptions of business—mainly of the 
belief that all markets can be increased 
to almost any degree. In this connec- 
tion he draws some sharp distinctions 


Large inventories and stocks 


during this period of rising 
prices as the increase in 
ptice in a year often more 
than offset the carrying 
charge. Way back in 1910, 
however, the increment of 
population increase began 
to fall off and during the 
last decade has sharply de- 
creased. But wages—due to 


| > $01 
In 1920 approximately sixty cents of the consumer’s dollar went to the 


manufacturer and but forty cents of it was needed for selling and distribu- 
tion. In less than a decade, in 1929, these figures were virtually reversed.* 


of goods were economic § 


to predicate all our reason- le : mass production and_ the Con 
ing that progress of neces- etween sound marketing theory aS application _of —_ teal 
sity means growth. We : has management, the develop- 
extend anaes Con- applied to necessities and the same aa automatic machin- om 
servation is relatively for- theory 4S applied to luxury products ery and greater application 
eign to our nature—bigger, F of power—have more than an 
better, greater are truly offset this. For instance po 
America’s best-beloved ad- (see Figure 2), comparing your 
jectives. to the rapidly increasing secular average wages between July, 1914, Tou: 
In our industrial structure we have growth of our markets and greater and July, 1930, we find that in the prov 
assumed that all we had to do was individual earnings, that the thought midst of a serious depression, real “the 
to make something a little better and _ that we could ever really over-produce, | wages, that is, the average earning R war, 
a little cheaper than our competitors in spite of the warning of industrial power of a worker in terms of vartt- abor 
and that it could be sold in ever- depressions which have been experi- tion of cost of living, were up 56 pet J text 
increasing quantities. Our great in- enced rather regularly, has never cent over the pre-war period. intr 
ventive geniuses have supplied us with _ taken root. If at any time in the development othe 
so many new product ideas providing Our fundamental concept of busi- of business, sales fell off, promotion indy 
comforts and conveniences of life, ness has been that anything which and selling expense were increased and same 
which in turn could be afforded, due could be made could be sold, and sales volume responded. The folly of yard 
*These figures are based on analysis of the | With the rapid growth of the country attempting to ‘“‘create markets” wa Poss 
costs of eighty-one index concerns. The amount and increase of wages this has been not realized because to a large extent less 
going to the manufacturer excludes all selling i : pi d dis- 
expense either to the manufacturer or to sub- practically true. From 1896 to 1920 the increased cost of selling an of y 


sequent channels of distribution, the selling ex- 
pense being put in the cost of distribution. 


commodity prices rose quite steadily. 
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+ However, in 1920, general commodity 


prices began to fall, and there is no 


economic reason to suppose that we are 


not in for a long general swing in 
falling commodity prices, nor is such 
an economic tendency disastrous if we 
put our house in order. Example after 


example demonstrates that if we de- 


| crease price, distribution will increase 


so rapidly that it offsets the effect of 
lowering prices. This only holds true, 
however, for products which have a 
relatively expanding market. It has 
held true for virtually all products in 
the past because our growth was so 
great that the market, even for prod- 
ucts whose consumption is limited 
strictly to the number of people in 
the country, was taken care of by the 
rapid growth of population. 

A good example of the long swing 
effect of lowered prices on many 
major factors can be grasped if we 
consider the manufacture of cloth. In 
1790 there were a few cottage weavers 
in England living just above the 
starvation point, manufacturing cloth 
which retailed at about $2 a yard, 
and few individuals in the world had 


allow them to live in comparative com- 
fort. 

While the cost of manufacture has 
steadily decreased, this has been seri- 
ously offset by increased selling 
expense. In 1920 (see Figure 1) 
approximately sixty cents of the con- 
sumer’s dollar went to production and 
but forty cents of it was needed for 
distribution. In less than a decade, 
in 1929, we find these figures virtually 
revetsed, with but approximately 
forty cents of the consumer’s dollar 
going to production and sixty cents 


going to distribution. Figure 1 is 
based upon careful analysis of 
consumers dollar breakdown for 


eighty-one concerns in twenty-eight 
industries. To production is appor- 
tioned manufacturing price less sell- 
ing, warehousing, freight paid and 
other distribution expenses. To dis- 
tribution is apportioned all selling and 
distribution expense—manufacturers’, 
brokers’, wholesalers’, retailers’. 
Economies of manufacture have 
been absorbed by extravagances of 
distribution, and naturally, in order to 
maintain an adequate profit, prices 
could not be materially reduced. With 


ly, as indicated by the incomplete 
figures yet available. 

Now, what is the reason for this? 
Fundamentally, it goes back to our 
misconception that all markets can be 
increased to almost any degree, a mis- 
conception fostered by the rapid 
growth of the country which made 
this possible for several decades. The 
time has come when we must realize 
a marked difference between necessi- 
ties and the goods which provide the 
comforts, conveniences and luxuries of 
life. A man can only eat so much 
food, wear so many clothes, use so 
many toothbrushes. The consumption 
of necessities is strictly limited by the 
number of people. In times of pros- 
perity an upgrading in the quality of 
necessities is possible, but statistics 
indicate that between the most pros- 
perous times and the most depressed 
times the consumption of necessities 
does not vary per capita much over 
10 per cent. To attempt to force 
more necessities into the hands of the 
people than they need builds up a 
stock of these things which will pre- 
vent their future purchases until these 
stocks are depleted, and also results 
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Comparing average wages between July, 1914, and July, 1930, we find that in the midst of a serious depression, 
teal wages—that is, the average earning power of a worker in terms of variation of cost of living—were up 56 per 


cent over the pre-war period. 
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an extra shirt to their backs. For 
instance, in an early guide book for 
young Englishmen making the Grand 
Tour on the Continent, information is 
provided as to where they can have 
their shirt” washed. Carrying for- 
ward the condition of this industry to 
‘bout 1910, before the shift in the 
textile industry to the south or the 
introduction of rayon and the many 
other factors which have disturbed this 
industry for two decades, we find the 
‘ame cloth selling at fourteen cents a 
yard, cloth not only supplied for every 
possible need, but available for ruth- 
less waste, and millions and millions 
of workers employed at wages which 


the trend of prices downward since 
1920, and particularly during the last 
two years, this is particularly disas- 
trous, and calls for prompt and serious 
readjustment. As a direct evidence of 
the rapid increase of selling expense, 
for several years the writer's organiza- 
tion has collected carefully compiled 
statistics on eighty-one index concerns, 
serving twenty-eight industries, located 
in nineteen states. In 1927 the selling 
expense of these concerns increased 
33 per cent over 1926. In 1928 selling 
expense was 42 per cent greater than 
in 1926. A slight retardation in sell- 
ing expenses was experienced in 1929, 
while in 1930 they again rose marked- 


in far greater sales and distribution 
costs than are necessary. 

In addition, two other influences 
affect any possible over-absorption of 
necessities. The first is a psychological 
one. In this generation people are 
becoming more and more economical 
in their use of necessities in order 
that they may spend more of their 
income for the comforts, conveniences 
and luxuries of life from which they 
get sensory or ethical satisfactions. 
The second is that it is practically im- 
possible to get people to buy necessi- 
ties ahead of the time they actually 
need them, due to the fact that with 

(Continued on page 256) 


NE of the most effective sales 

tools ever developed by Ditto, 

Inc., Chicago, is a visual sales 

presentation in the form of a 
portfolio entitled “Getting Things 
Done.” 

Introduced for the first time early 
in 1929, this presentation played an 
important part in producing the 40 per 
cent increase in machine sales which 
we enjoyed that year, and all our sales- 
men still are using it and finding it 


In making the pres- 
entation the salesman 
does not surrender the 
portfolio to the pros- 
pect and let him 
thumb _ burriedly 
through it. He turns 
through the book with 
the prospect, offering 
comments of his own 
and calling attention 
to each point made. 


What a Visual Selling Plan 
Is Doing for Ditto, Inc. 


extremely helpful. This is true not- 
withstanding the fact that it has now 
been in use for nearly two years and, 
consequently, has been made to per- 
haps a majority of their better pros- 
pects. 

That its possibilities are not nearly 
exhausted is further evidenced by the 
fact that even now we are bringing 
out a broadside, seventeen by twenty- 
two inches in size, in which we re- 
produce, with the exception of the 
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Vice-President in Charge of Sales, 


Ditto, Inc., Chicago ; 
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illustrations, which are different, exact 
pages from the portfolio. The broad 
side is to be mailed to the prospect 19 
advance of a salesman’s call, ot left 
with him by the salesman at the com 
clusion of the interview. 
The portfolio consists of forty-eight 
pages, thirteen by ten inches, printe 
in black and colors on 120-pouml 
“Linene” folding coated book papét 
and stippled to make it resist soil, 1 
a flat, looseleaf fabrikoid binder, with 
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button flap at the side. Leaves are 
reinforced with linen tape to keep the 
ring holes from tearing out. 

Copy is brief but emphatic, printed 
in large type and emphasized by print- 
ing key words, phrases, and sometimes 
sentences in red. Every point made is 
illustrated by reproduced photographs 
or forms, or by action sketches. There 
is abundant white space. It takes but 
a moment to look at the illustrations 
and read all the copy on a page; an 
important feature, as it results in turn- 
ing pages often and, therefore, giving 
the busy prospect the impression that 
the presentation is proceeding rapidly 
and will soon be over. 

The presentation is — to lead 
into the Ditto story from the pros- 

ect’s own point of view. The entire 

first part of the portfolio—the first 
thirty-two pages—is designed, first of 
all, to set up a picture of desirable 
results; to establish the need for our 
equipment. The first ten pages are 
devoted to dramatizing the results 
wanted, then several pages make clear 
that Ditto accomplishes these results. 
That leads naturally into a discussion 
of how the machine works, which in 
turn leads on to a presentation of what 
can be accomplished with such equip- 
ment with one writing and so fits our 
product to the special needs of the 
prospect. 

This is sometimes sufficient to bring 
the prospect to the closing point. In 
Mumerous cases the prospect says 
something right here to the effect that 
if he had known that Ditto does all 
these things he would have had it 
long ago, and of course an alert sales- 
man needs no further encouragement. 

If the prospect has not shown signs 
of being sold at this point, however, 
pages 33 to 48 are used to illustrate 


the desk from him (he is so familar 
with the text that he can read it up- 
side-down). In either case, he reads 
the copy aloud, offers some comment 
of his own and turns the pages. It 
is helpful to use the blunt end of a 
pencil as a pointer to keep the pros- 
pect’s eyes directed to the page. 

If the prospect does get the book, 
the salesman promptly recovers it by 
reaching for it and making some such 
rematk as: “If you'll pardon me, 
there’s one thing I'd like to call to 
your attention,” then he starts right in 
where he left off. 

Before equipping our salesmen with 
the portfolio we prepared a little 
booklet for them on “The Value of 
Plan in Selling.” As the title in- 
dicates, this paved the way for the 
portfolio by emphasizing the need of 
a plan to follow in conducting an in- 
terview. It then announced the forth- 
coming presentation and told some of 
the ways in which it would be helpful 
to the salesmen. 

This was followed by a similar 
booklet, entitled ‘Telling the Ditto 
Story,’ which provided a model sales 
talk to accompany the presentation and 
directions for using the portfolio to 
the best advantage. All salesmen 
were required to familiarize them- 
selves with the portfolio and to study 
the model presentation, but they were 
not required to memorize it. Some 
companies have instituted such rigid 
sales procedure that every move the 
salesman makes, every word he utters, 
is predetermined. One organization 
in particular is said to have gone so 
far as to dictate just how a salesman 
shall open the door, take off his hat, 
say good morning and present his 
card. 

We believe that every salesman 


personality, —— its pages with 
examples and comment of his own and 
so makes it a tool with which he fash- 
ions his own sales story. The more 
one adds to it by means of enthusiasm, 
vigorous statement, colorful examples 
from his own experience and employ- 
ment of facts which his own observa- 
tion tell him logically tie up with ir, 
the more valuable it is to him. 

On the other hand, the portfolio is 
a highly valuable help to every Ditto 
salesman, regardless of how much ex- 
perience he has had or how successful 
he has been, in getting his ideas over 
simply, quickly and naturally to his 
prospect. It grips the prospect’s at- 
tention better than conversation, leads 
his mind naturally from point to 
point, and makes sure that the whole 
story is told, presenting many of the 
salesman’s pet points and more force- 
ful arguments in pictures, charts and 
drawings. It is both a plan of selling 
and a model sales talk. 

As we explained to the salesmen in 
the booklet on “The Value of Plan 
im Selling,” there are eight specific 
benefits of portfolio selling: 

1. It saves time; 

2. Appeals to the eye; 

3. Tells a complete story ; 

4. Follows a plan; 

5. Is new to old prospects; 

6. Helps side-step premature argu- 
ments ; 

7. Dramatizes 
points ; 

8. Starts from admitted facts. 

The salesman wastes no time in 
irrelevant remarks or floundering 
around trying to find a suitable ap- 
proach under the circumstances in 
which he finds himself when he has 
been admitted to the prospect’s pres- 
ence. He carries a portfolio on the 


dull or difficult 


The portfolio method of selling is gaining wider and wider popu- 
larity because it offers an effective method for emphasizing an oral 
story with visual appeal and provides a simple automatic means for 
getting the salesman to organize his sales talk and bringing it to a 
logical climax. The Ditto presentation is described here in detail. 


and enlarge upon Ditto’s actual speed, 
economy, accuracy and utility. 

In making the presentation, the 
salesman turns through the portfolio 
with the prospect. He does not sur- 
tender it to the prospect and let him 
merely thumb through it hurriedly and 
hand it back. He either sits or stands 
beside the prospect or, if this is not 
convenient, takes up a position across 


should vary his presentation to suit his 
conversational style, to suit his pros- 
pect, to cover the subject in the time 
he estimates he has at his disposal, 
and many other factors. No two 
salesmen use the Ditto portfolio ex- 
actly alike and probably no one sales- 
man ever uses it twice, with successive 
prospects, in exactly the same way. 
He adds to it his own experience and 


cover of which, stamped in gold, is the 
title, “Getting Things Done.’ What 
more natural, then, than that he should 
begin with some such remark as: 
“What we have, Mr. Brown, is a 
means for getting things done,” at the 
same time opening the portfolio and 
proceeding to use it as a kind of pic- 
torial memorandum to remind him 
(Continued on page 255) 


Gets a Railroad Job 


the railroads and the motor cars 

for the privilege of carrying the 

larger share of American products 
and passengers (a fight in which the 
railroads for ten years have been 
steadily losing ground) comes the an- 
nouncement that Pierre S. du Pont has 
been elected to the board of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 

Usually there is nothing remarkable 
in the presence of a prominent maau- 
facturer on the directorate of a rail- 
road. Because E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, of which Mr. 
du Pont is chairman of the board, is 
one of the largest customers of the 
Pennsylvania, the election would seem 
to have been chiefly an appropriate 
gesture. 


I: the midst of the fight between 


May Declare a Truce 


But there may be much more to it 
than that. The du Pont interests are 
not only large but varied. In addition 
to industry, finance and politics, they 
extend directly into transportation. Be- 
cause Mr. du Pont is the head of the 
group which is the largest controlling 
factor in General Motors Corporation, 
an organization which in these last ten 
years has become the chief producer 
in point of dollars in the automotive 
industry, he personifies the victory 
which automobiles have won from the 
railroads. His presence on the board 
of the leading railroad in the United 
States suggests the possibility that 
General Motors will have something 
to say about rail transportation, and 
that the two may declare a truce and 
an alliance of coordinated operation 
in their common interest, and perhaps 
in the interest as well of those who 
use their facilities. 

For nearly a century the railroads 
have been the basis of American trans- 
portation. The presence of the Iron 
Horse has been symbolic not only of 
prosperity but even, in more remote 
localities, of “civilization.” | The 
ability of communities to get direct 
and adequate railroad connections 
with larger communities has deter- 
mined in large degree their ability to 
expand. “Jim” Hill, driving a rail- 
road far into the mountainous north- 
west, became an “Empire Builder.” 
Vanderbilt, Harriman and others are 
equally deserving of the title. National 
distribution of products—even na- 
tional unity—could not have been 
achieved without them. 


Mr. du Pont ‘of’? General Motors 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


Sometimes the railroads have used 
their position to obtain unfair advan- 
tages. In later years the growing com- 
petition among them has placed them 
at times at the mercy of large ship- 
pers, and one or another of them has 
even become party to secret rebates 
and drawbacks at the expense of 
smaller shippers who could not wield 
so big a club. 

But whatever their internal prob- 
lems, up until about ten years ago 
their growth was consistent. Railroad 
trackage in the United States had then 
reached a quarter of a million miles. 
Regularly, every ten or twelve years, 
their freight volume had doubled. 
Their position as the backbone of 
American transportation had not been 
challenged. 

Then, suddenly, when the railroads 
-went back into private hands after the 
war, they found themselves con- 
fronted for the first time with a new 
and serious form of competition—a 
competition from without, Automo- 
biles, up to the time of the war merely 
a method of personal pleasure and 
run-about-town convenience, had be- 
come not only a major industry but 
an important method of freight and 
passenger transportation. Nine and a 
quarter million cars capable of travel- 
ing long distances at relatively small 
expense—capable of carrying people 
and goods quickly, not merely from 
station to station and from factory to 
warehouse but to the customer's very 
door, wherever that door might be— 
offered advantages of far greater 
adaptability. The fact that an increas- 
ing proportion of those cars has since 
been commercial vehicles has accentu- 
ated the railroads’ problem. 

Since 1920 automobiles have grown 
to be the largest manufacturing indus- 
try in the country. Today more 
people use that form of transportation 
than any other. Twenty-seven million 
cars are now traveling over 700,000 
miles of surface road, carrying more 
passengers than the railroads and 
a very formidable percentage of the 
total volume of freight. 

Further to complicate the problem, 
aviation also began to loom up as a 
potential competitor. In the last 
three years it has made _ notable 
progress. In 1930 it was, in fact, the 
only form of American transportation 
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able to report definite progress. The 
number of passengers carried last year 
increased from 173,405 to about 350,- 
000. The amount of air mail and 
express was also slightly larger. The 
air transport systems covered nearly 
50,000 miles. 

For these two “reasons,” railroad 
freights, instead of doubling in the last 
decade, actually increased only 6.7 per 
cent. The number of passengers car- 
ried in 1929 was smaller than for any 
year since 1905. 

The railroads sought means to meet 
the situation. In addition to improv- 
ing their own facilities, they decided, 
while the strength of life and con- 
fidence was still in them, to ally them- 
selves with these newer forms of 
transportation. In point of resources 
and capital they were still larger. For 
many purposes they were still indis- 
pensable. So instead of permitting 
automobiles and airplanes to take busi- 
ness from them, the larger roads de- 
cided to ‘‘cooperate” with them by 
taking them under their expansive 
wings. 

At the time of the launching, under 
the auspices of the Pennsylvania and 
Santa Fe Railroads, of the Transcon- 
tinental Air Transport in July, 1929, 
General W. W. Atterbury, president 
of the Pennsylvania, explained this 
new conception by saying that the 
term “railroad company’ no longer 
defines the scope of railroad opera- 
tions. “We must be prepared to offer 
railroad service, when that is most de- 
sirable, or bus service, or service by 
airplane.” They must, in other words, 
become ¢ransportation companies in 
the broadest sense, having available 
the facilities to do any specific trans- 
portation job with sufficient speed, 
efficiency and economy to meet the 
needs of a widely diversified group of 
shippers and passengers. 

Early in 1930, in conjunction with 
the Greyhound Lines, rail-bus service 
was inaugurated by the Pennsylvania 
between Philadelphia and Chicago 
and Philadelphia and St. Louis. 
At the time the T. A. T. had 
become firmly established as a forty- 
eight-hour air-rail route between New 
York and Los Angeles. This service 
has recently been accelerated with the 
launching of a thirty-six-hour all-air 
run across the continent. 
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Other leading railroads are also de- 
veloping airplane and automotive con- 
nections. 

The Pennsylvania has gone even 
further and has branched out into 
ocean shipping. Serving directly four 
of the five great north and middle 
Atlantic ports—New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Norfolk, and in- 
directly the fifth Boston, through the 
recently acquired control of its sub- 
sidiary, the Penroad Corporation, in 
the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford and the Boston & Maine—no 
other railroad now has a greater in- 
terest in the movement of foreign 
commerce. 

In the last few months the Penn- 
sylvania has made substantial invest- 
ments in two steamship lines, the 
American Scantic Line connecting 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and New 
York with Scandinavian ports, and the 
Baltimore Mail Steamship Company, 
organized to establish weekly sailings 
for passengers, mail and fast freight 
from Baltimore and Norfolk to Ham- 
burg, Germany, via Havre and 
Bremen. 

The position of General Motors 
among automobile manufacturers is 
generally analogous to that of the 
Pennsylvania among railroads. Each 
is the leader in the United States in 
its field. With assets of more than 
$2,000,000,000 Pennsylvania’s ‘‘sales 
volume” in recent years has averaged 
nearly $700,000,000. With assets of 
about one and one-third billion dol- 
lars, General Motors sales in recent 
years (1930 excepted) have ap- 
proached one and one-half billion. 
Its rapid growth, particularly since 
1925, has enabled it to rank with 
United States Steel and Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) as the largest 
American industrial concerns, and, 
with net income in 
1928 and 1929 of 
about one-quarter of 
a billion dollars, to 
place it in the posi- 
tion of the “most 
profitable economic 
enterprise in the 
world.” 

In the present 
General Motors Cor- 
poration of Dela- 
ware, established in 
1917 as successor to 
William C. Durant’s 


Reprinted by special 
permission from the 
Saturday Evening Post, 
copyright 1931 by the 


Curtis Publishing Com- 
bany, 


General Motors Corporation of New 
Jersey, organized nine years before, E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
has been the largest factor. The du 
Pont interests control about one-quar- 
ter of the stock, as against one-fifth 
for the Fishers of Detroit. When it 
is remembered that General Motors 
now has more than 270,000 stock- 
holders, the extent of the du Pont 
control is obvious. 

For a number’ of years, until the 
latter part of 1928, Pierre S. du Pont, 
the ranking member of the family and 
group who for 125 years have been 
outstanding in the explosives business 
in this country and who have extended 
their industry to include products as 
various as paint, fertilizer and arti- 
ficial silk, and their holdings to mines, 
rubber and lumber as well as banks 
and real estate, was chairman of the 
board and active head of General 
Motors. Resigning to participate 
actively in the campaign against pro- 
hibition, personified at that time by 
Alfred E. Smith, he was succeeded at 
General Motors by Lammot du Pont, 
his cousin. Pierre continues, how- 
ever, on its directorate. The du Pont 
dominance there is evidenced in the 
person of Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., as 
president and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, and in other execu- 
tives. Donaldson Brown, chairman of 
the finance committee, is even more 
directly a “‘du Pont man.”’ It is shown 


in the fact that of the thirty-one 
directors six are executives of the du 
Pont company, and several others, in- 
cluding Junius S. Morgan, are con- 
nected with J. P. Morgan & Company, 
which backed the du Ponts in its re- 
organization. 

Thus, in addition to being one of 
the largest shippers in the country, a 
distinctly outstanding factor in many 
forms of American economic enter- 
prise without which the transportation 
systems could not exist, the du Ponts 
have become, in a sense, the largest 
“manufacturer” of transportation 
equipment. 

Until recently they have been merely 
manufacturers of such equipment. 
Millions of users of pleasure and com- 
mercial cars were the automotive trans- 
portation ‘‘companies.”’ Of late, 
however, General Motors has gone 
aggressively into automotive trans- 
portation itself. It is, for example, 
not merely the largest maker but per- 
haps the largest operator of taxicabs 
in the country. 

General Motors has sought to exer- 
cise “control” in other ways. In 
addition to producing about one-third 
of all the automobiles now sold in this 
country and about one-half of those 
sold in the rest of the world, its eighty 
or more subsidiaries make and market 
a wide variety of materials, parts and 
appliances not only for General 

(Continued on page 258) 
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Population Studies of Principal 
Markets and their Tributary Areas 


The outline of tributary areas, as shown by map and 
text, is advanced only as a rough approximation 
(keeping to county lines) of the trading area of each 
major market. Audit Bureau of Circulations state- 
ments were consulted for the definition of “‘carrier 
limits,” “trading radius” and “eight largest cities 
within trading radius”. See notes for sources of 
additional material on each market. 


Number Two: Chicago 


(A.B.C. Trading Radius: 40 Miles—Shown by Circle on Map) 
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HICAGO is another of the 

cities which showed, during the 

past decade, a much faster rate 

of growth in population than 
the rate for the country as a whole. 
Where the increase for the whole 
United States was 16 per cent, munici- 
pal Chicago increased 24.9. 

But the most significant change 
came, as in the case of New York, in 
the heavy increase of population in 
the suburbs. Where municipal Chi- 
cago increased 24.9 per cent, the rest 
of Cook County outside of Chicago 
increased 69.9 per cent. The rate of 
increase for the county as a whole was 
30.1 per cent. 

Cities over 10,000 within the car- 
rier limits jumped 60.1 per cent in 
population; the eight largest cities 
outside the carrier limits but within 
the trading radius increased 51.6 per 
cent, and other cities over 10,000 
within the trading radius gained 80.3 
per cent. 

Especially interesting are the figures 
on the growth of two counties con- 
tiguous with Cook County, both of 
which are on Lake Michigan. Lake 
County, Indiana, showed a 63.7 pet 
cent gain and Du Page County, Illi- 
nois, more than doubled its population 
between 1920 and 1930—the figure 
for its increase was 102.7 per cent. 

Figures presented on total and pet 
capita spendable money income as 
tabulated are taken from an original 
statistical study made by SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT and presented, complete, in 
the annual reference number of this 
magazine issued September 27, 1930. 
For a full explanation of the method 
through which those figures wert 
evolved, see pages 9, 10 and 11 of 
that issue. The figures on per capita 
spendable income as tabulated in this 
series of studies do not agree in all 
cases with the figures printed in the 
Reference Issue, since they have been 


The 1930 census shows clearly the 
accelerated rate of growth of popu- 
lation in suburban communities—4 
fact of major significance to sales 
executives who use intensive locd- 
ized selling and advertising cam- 
paigns. This analysis makes cleat 
just what has happened to the pope 
lation in the country’s second largest 
market: Chicago and its tributar) 
territory. 
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An Analysis of 1930 Population Figures for Chicago 
and Surrounding Territory Compared with 1920 
The tabulations and analysis presented in this series are original 


with SALES MANAGEMENT and are copyrighted. Repro- 
duction, except by special permission, is forbidden. 


; Per Per All Spendable 
Miles . Cent Cent Money Per 
” from Population Gain Population Gain Income, 1929 Capita 
Cities Chicago 1920 1930 or Loss Counties 1920 1930 or Loss (000 omitted) Income 
CLT COTM PR RETO TE CT 2,701,705 3,376,438 25.0 Cook 3,053,017 3,982,123 30.1 $5,096,624 $1,280 
PG Paths Wee scicsc ccciecswns 9 39,858 63,982 60.5 or 
MOTANORRS MMe, cc se:eie siece'wo sacs 39.5 36,397 46,589 28.0 Kane 99,499 125,327 26.0 146,239 1,167 
hl) Sal L) AAUScie aera sxe 30:8 27,454 35,929 30.9 xh 
** Chicago Heights, Ill. .. ay. 19,653 22,311 13.6 Cook See above See above 
** Evanston, Ph. .ccscesccs Sate. “Ea 37,234 63,338 70.1 be 
WOT ONOG, le ares s8. dsis-ciwieg atemerste Died 38,442 42,993 11.8 Will 92,911 110,732 19.3 89,607 808 
** Waukegan, IIl. vce 36 19,226 33,499 74.2 Lake, Iil. 74,285 104,387 40.5 89,258 855 
WO Gary. UNGs sis cits occcceoins mie. tae 55,378 100,426 81.3 Lake, Ind. 159,957 261,310 63.4 © 194,632 745 
** Hammond, Ind. sae. 19 36,004 64,560 79.3 ie 
wee Pack Ridge. Whe ccccccccconse ES 3,383 10,417 207.9 Cook See above 
*#* Winnetka, III. 17 6,694 12,166 81.7 ie 
*## Wilmette, III. 14 7,814 15,233 94.9 Ea 
er CMGI Ne) Si sicanclcnsiewccuns 2 44,995 66,602 48.0 ie 
vel) 2S a || Se eee ee 10 14,150 47,027 YP To, 
OP EaGranee,, TN. os cccsc cctacon 14 6,525 10,103 54.8 at 
980 Maywood, TN. o.cc ccc cewsen’s 12 12,072 25,829 114.0 ay 
ee Bine Island, We sc.ccecccous 16 11,424 16,534 44.7 
hg CS | rene 18 9,216 16,374 Leds os 
*e@ Forest Park, Fb... cccecces 10 10,768 14,555 35.2 oe 
we* Calumet City, Ts .ccccsccns 11 7,492 12,298 64.1 
ae® Melrose Park, Ul... cccccceces 11 7,147 10,741 50.3 
*** Fimwood Park, Ul. 2.026500. 13 1,380 11,270 716.7 is 
PPE Winonnerd, Vso iscicnccsisisosere-e 13 3,589 10,035 179.6 
beigtal) S 1s) aa | | Oa 17 4,594 14,055 205.9 DuPage 42,120 91,914 118.4 84,885 924 
*** Highland Park, Ill. .........- 23 6,167 12,203 97.9 Lake, Ill. See above 
wee Fase Chicago, Ind. ... «cess. 23 35,967 54,748 52.3 Lake, Ind. See above 
MOE WINIMINR, MN: «0k ca nnacwennces 17 10.145 10,880 Ve?- ey 
CROP EAEE: ONE) NEI ie sca rwremrers creme oawy wana wawe atl altewecemaaee duns 3,521,789 4,675,793 32.8 5,701,245 1,219 


* Cities over 10,000 within carrier limits (A.B.C.) 


** Eight largest cities outside carrier limits, but within trading radius (A.B.C.). 
***® Other cities and/or counties over 10,000 within A.B.C. trading radius. : k 
Miles from Chicago’’ figures are taken from the Official Guide of the Railways, and, in a few instances, automobile road maps. 


corrected to correspond with the final 
1930 population figures as compiled 
by the Bureau of Census. At the time 
the Reference Issue was printed only 
approximate figures were available. 

Market information about the Chi- 
cago area may be obtained from: Chi- 
cago: Daily News, Evening American, 
Evening Post, Herald & Examiner, 
Journal of Commerce, Times, Tribune; 
Aurora: Beacon-News; Elgin: 
Courier-News; Joliet: Herald-News; 
Gary: Post-Tribune. 

The attention of executives, who 
wish to devote special study to this 
market, is called to the Chicago an- 
alysis in the Census of Distribution. 
Preliminary figures are available now 
and may be obtained by writing the 
Readers Service Bureau, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 

The first analysis in this series, 
which covered New York and_ its 
tributary territory, appeared in SALES 
MANAGEMENT for January 31, 1931. 
The next, covering Philadelphia, will 
appear next week. 


The twenty-second semi-annual meeting of 
the Association of National Advertisers 
will be held at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
April 27-29. C. L, Bowman, Stanco, Inc., 

ew York, is chairman of the program 
committee, and Cliff Knoble, Chrysler 
Corporation, Detroit, associate chairman. 


Advertising Ratio to Sales Falls, 
A. F. A. Points Out in Survey 


While values ‘‘added by manufacture”’ 
of United States products rose at an 
average annual rate of 7.4 per cent in 
the nine years from 1921 to 1929, in- 
clusive, and gross sales increased an- 
nually at an average rate of 7 per cent, 
advertising costs increased only 6.1 
per cent annually in this period, 
Alfred T. Falk, director of the bureau 
of research and education, Advertis- 
ing Federation of America, New 
York, pointed out in a survey pub- 
lished this week which answers affirm- 
atively the question, “Does Advertis- 
ing Pay Its Own Bill?” 

“In other words,” Mr. Falk explained, 
“as the dollar volume of advertising in- 
creases, the value of manufacturing 
and of goods sold per dollar of ad- 
vertising grows larger.” 

Although the advertising figures cover 
only regular periodical publications, 
he believed that the figures on other 
media are ‘fairly well in line” with 
these. 

The prices of advertised products in 
the last seventeen years have been 
consistently lower than the average of 
all groups. Good advertising, the 


survey showed, performs two jobs in 
reducing costs. “The first is to serve 
as an efficient salesman. In many 
cases it actually reduces the total sell- 
ing expense, which includes its own 
cost. In other cases it helps to in- 
crease sales faster and more cheaply 
than could be accomplished in any 
other way. 

‘The second job is to serve as an able 
ally to the production department. In 
widening distribution, it prepares the 
way for all the savings incidental to 
large scale production. 

“Entirely aside from its functions in 
helping to make possible the savings 
in costs of production and distribu- 
tion, advertising provides a_ third 
means for making price reductions 
feasible. In working for profits, a 
company is not so much interested in 
the amount it earns on each unit sold 
as in the total dollars of net profit for 
the stockholders. When advertising 
enables a company to double its sales 
it does not need to reduce unit cost 
of production or distribution, for there 
are twice as many units on which to 
make profit.” 
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‘Makes More SPLASH 
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c .. + but it’s water 
= in the flume that 
= 

= turns the wheels 


kk isn’t the splash or the roar of adver- 
tising dollars that counts. It’s their effect 
on the movement of goods. Concentrate 
your promotion effort in channels that 
lead straight to the moving parts of busi- 
ness and you may make less noise—but 
you'll move more goods. 

Business is set for its 1931 revival. You 
can hasten it by concentrating dollars in 
mediathat shoot every cent, without waste, 
direct to the primary market. 


* 


ed 
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Business papers in trade, in industry, in 
the professions and in service businesses 


go straight to the people who can glut or 
clear the lines of distribution. Advertise 
first to them, for you must sell them first. 


Uy 


Sixty major lines of business recently surveyed by A.B.P. editors report active 
buying programs for 1931, aggressive merchandising of new services and new 
commodities developed through research, the invasion of style into the fields 
of staples, the reduction of manufacturing and selling costs. These activities 
will be initiated or influenced by the 1,400,000 subscribing readers of 135 
A.B.P. publications who, by their strategic position as primary buyers, can 
start or stop factory wheels, replenish or deplete inventories. 


» | BUSINESS PAPERS, inc. 


N — AVENUE—NEW YORK CITY 


Direct Sales Forces 
Personal Selling 
Direct Mail 
Advertising 


Cost per Call by Each on Industrial Buyers 


Personal Selling 
Direct Mail 
Advertising 


B 


$ 8 Average 
lO¢ and up per piece mailed 
LO¢ per page per reader 
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PerCent Sales Cost of Direct Sales Forces 


Gross Volume 


Graph Relating Sales Cost to Volume 


How Selective Selling 
Protects Profits 


The principle of selectivity has three applications in 
industrial marketing: selection and rating of mar- 
kets, selection of methods of distribution and selec- 
tion of methods of cultivation, all touched on here. 


VERY manufacturer finds him- 

self confronted with the neces- 

sity of making at least two 

things. He must manufacture a 
product and he must also manufacture 
an order for this product. 

In the process of improving and 
perfecting the method of manufac- 
turing orders the executive is now 
experiencing the same growing pains 
that his predecessors felt when strug- 
gling to improve production. One 
hears on every side the same “‘can’ts,” 
—"it cannot be done’—“the human 
element will not allow’—‘‘we have 
always sold that class of trade direct’ 
—"advertising cannot sell our prod- 
uct’’—"“‘salesmen built our business’ 


—‘‘we must cultivate the small man, 
he is tomorrow’s large buyer’’—and 
so on ad infinitum. 

Yesterday some executives said, 
“We cannot improve our production 
methods.” Today the improvement is 
an accomplished fact. A few men 
would not listen to the “can’t be 
dones’’ and better economies were ef- 
fected. 

In manufacturing a product at a 
lower cost it was found necessary to 
know the cost of details of operation. 
This same principle is true in manu- 
facturing an order. We need to know 
the cost of each detail of distribution 
in order that we may use each with 
greater intelligence. 
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BY R. A. BALZARI 


Manager, Marketing Counselors Staff, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., New York 


When we review the conditions un- 
der which manufacturers have been 
working, it becomes evident why they 
have neglected to analyze their mer- 
chandising structure. They were able 
to reduce production costs and secure 
volume at a price that included a suf- 
ficient spread to yield a_ satisfactory 
net profit. The average cost of sell- 
ing gave sufficient information for the 
establishment of a sales price. These 
conditions have changed. 

It is also natural that some manu- 
facturers have anticipated, either 
knowingly or otherwise, the change 1n 
market conditions and have applied 
sound thinking to the economies 0 
distribution. 

The principle of selectivity has 
three applications in industrial mar- 
keting. The selection and rating of 
markets by size and buying possibili- 
ties; the selection of methods of dis- 

(Continued on page 254) 
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SALESMEN’S LHUMBING 
won ’t bother these portfolios 


Turse Five Exampes of du Pont Fabrikoid covers for portfolios 
were executed by Brewer-Cantelmo Company, Inc., New York City 


bound in Fabrikoid 


“ ATTENTION.” That’s what you want salesmen’s 
portfolios to say. And you want them to say 
it repeatedly over a long period of time. They 


will when the covers are of du Pont Fabrikoid. 


It is a cover material of many advantages. 
Du Pont Fabrikoid takes superfinishing in one 
or more colors... gold or ink stamping... air- 
brushing...printing...embossing. With Fabrikoid 
covers, portfolios step out of the utility class 
into one of effective beauty. And another im- 
portant point is that Fabrikoid is most durable, 


is waterproof ...and can be washed. 


Leading publishers and binders know Fabri- 
koid. And when they want unique, outstanding 
cover effects, they turn to Fabrikoid. Next time 
you have a job that you want prepared ina new, 
unusual way, inquire about du Pont Fabrikoid. 


Or write us for samples and information. 


Address: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, Fabrikoid Division, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Canadian subscribers address: Canadian In- 
dustries, Limited, Fabrikoid Division, New 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


FABRIKOID 


MAKES COVERS SAY “ATTENTION” 


WASHINGTON, IDAHO, ORE 
BY SKILL IN PACKING 


Farm Buvin 
441% Gronter? Tht 


RCHARDISTS, poultry bh ? 

market gardeners and gstate 
farmers of Washington, Idali@spre: 
Oregon have discovered that @pbt i 
grading and an_ attractive pw to 
greatly increase the returns from to” 
products. ems 


Consequently, fruit, vegetables ~ 


try, eggs and other products fron 7 
states command a premium in th 
markets. That is one reason wi 
five-year average cash _receip 
ie Washington, Idaho and Oregon 
a Porn | CFS (1924-1928) were 41% 

. <=: | than the nation’s farm average, 
ing to figures of the U. S. Depa 
of Agriculture. Other reasons 4 
larger number of acres per fan Ton 
tivated in Washington, Idahdfiteir 
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WASHINGTON EGGS BEING PACKED IN CARTONS-- 
CAREFUL GRADING AND PACKING RESULT IN HIGHER 
PRICES FOR THE POULTRY BREEDER. 


I: 
110,000 
83% UNDUPLICATED 
With Any Other Single Farm Paper 


In Field Where Farm Buying Power 
is 41°; Above Nation’s Average 


NORTHWESTERN BROILERS ARE PACKED To ¢ 
THE BUYER'S EYE. 


a} Thoroughly Cover This 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST FARM TRIO ONE ORDER, ONE! 


THE PACIFIC NOR 
COWLES PUBLICATIONS THE WASHINGTON FARMER THE Dm 


Reach 7 out of every 10 Fa power 
General Offices: Spokane, Wash. MB: Se 
Advertising Representatives: Associated Mew Y 


Advertise in the Spokane Dailies and the Farm Trio and Win@nd_ 
[238] 


hGFARM INCOME BOOSTED) 
i MARKET ING PRODUCTS 


These States Is 
inf e Nation's Average 


try bri a the greater use of labor saving machinery in 
and gmstates; the advantageous climate, fertile soil and 
Idah spread practice of irrigation. There was no 


that @pht in these states in 1930. 
ive pgpw to grade, pack and market their varied pro- 
ns fromm to best advantage are among the home-state 


ems dealt with fully and authoritatively by The 
HINGTON FARMER, THE IDAHO FARMER 
HE OREGON FARMER. This valuable service 
not be and is not given by papers which divide 
attention among 48 states. 


IMUM CIRCULATION AND INFLUENCE! 


e localized home-state services 


tables 
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n in the 
son wi 

recelp 
yregon 


1% @ered by THE WASHINGTON 
rage, MER, THE IDAHO FARMER 
Depa HE OREGON FARMER account - cob eragpne ass 
sons ane fact that they reach and influ- sii deaiiiaee 
or farge7 out of every 10 farm households waneavenae. 
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heir highly favored states. WASH. 


HOW IDAHO POTATOES 
ARE PACKED TO PLEASE 
THE BUYER. 


ING PERFECT CHERRIES 
KENNEWICK, WASHINGTON. 


This Hid F RIGHT 
, ONE! iene daa FANCY OREGON 


BROCCOLI CARE- 


(ORBST FARM TRIO | (0 o2"° 
AND PACKED AND 


THE ID THE OREGON FARMER SHIPPED.IN CAR- 
10 FamBowers in Their States LOAD LOTS. 
Wash. $: Seattle, Portland, Boise een 
ociated Hew York, Chicago, ‘Son Trensiars 


d Win rd Farm Market with Incomes Far Above the Nation’s Average 
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The Spokane Country—102,247 
urban families. The Spokesman-Re- 
view and Spokane Chronicle, circu- 
lation 95.000 (86% UNduplicated.) 


Can a Staple, Styleless Product 


Be Tuned to the Times? 


‘Yes!’ says Spool Cotton. And here is the 


story of the way that company rejuvenated 
a line by selling a new idea in handicraft. 


bit of advice to young men go- 

ing into business was, “Hitch 

your wagon to a star.” In these 
days, manufacturers who have been in 
business for a long, long while are 
learning the importance of a new pre- 
cept: “Tune your products to the 
times.” 

The Spool Cotton Company, dis- 
tributors of J. & P, Coats’ and Clark’s 
O.N.T. threads, two of the oldest and 
best known lines in America, have just 
proved the truth of this in a striking- 
ly interesting way. For more than 
half a century black and white sew- 
ing threads have been made and mar- 
keted under these famous brand 
names. Crochet and embroidery 
threads have been sold almost as long. 
In recent years, with the rise of the 
vogue for color, mercerized cotton 
threads and silk threads have been 
added to the line. But an entirely 
new product, created within the past 
few months, points the moral of this 
text. 

Up to about eight years ago there 
was a tremendous amount of ‘‘fancy 
work” done in the home. Right after 
the World War, knitting and cro- 
cheting had a vogue that consumed 
great quantities of yarns, threads and 
flosses. Then hand work seemed to 
go into a gradual decline. It came 
to be commonly accepted that the au- 
tomobile, and the movies and bridge 
—-particularly bridge—had brought 
more tempting diversions to women, 
and, as a result, the crochet hook and 
the knitting needle had been put 
away in the family museum. As a 
matter of fact, those who entertained 
this opinion were pretty largely 
wrong. Even when there is a de- 
cline in interest in the home crafts, 
there is still an enormous amount of 
such work being done and a corres- 
pondingly large quantity of materials 
being consumed. However, it is true 
that during the past eight years, inter- 
est in the old-time types of crochet 
and embroidery showed a tendency 
toward a decline and this was a situ- 
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A NEW THREAD + A NEW CRAFT 
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1B RCOATS 
TRIMSTITCH 
A New Mercetized Thread 


Since women no longer have time to 
do “fancy work” of the kind that 
was in vogue some years ago, Spool 
Cotton introduced “Trimstitch,” a 
type of decoration that could be 
done on any sewing machine. Lead- 
ing pattern companies were quick to 
encourage the new idea. 


ation of serious importance to a man- 
ufacturer who had been so largely 
serving women who enjoyed these 
crafts. 

Could interest in embroidery be re- 
vived? Could the modern woman be 
induced to do decorative stitching as 
her mother and grandmother had 
done? This was one of the problems 


[240] 


that engaged the attention of Mary 
Brooks Picken, who serves the Spool 
Cotton Company as merchandise coun. 
sel. Mrs. Picken has been working 


closely with home women for a good ! 


many years, She was formerly direc. 
tor of instruction of the Woman’s In- 
stitute, where she had an_ intimate 
contact with more than 200,000 wom. 
en in every section of the country. 
She has made a special point of 
watching the trend of interest on the 
part of those women who make up 
the great bulk of the retailer's mar- 
ket, and she had a definite opinion 
regarding the attitude of these wom- 
en toward the home crafts. It was 
that women liked to have attractively 
decorated household articles just as 
much today as they ever did, also 
they enjoyed doing decorative stitch- 
ing, but they wanted to do it quickly. 
They wanted to get the result, but 
they did not want to take a great 
deal of time getting it. In other 
words, the modern woman had so 
many uses for her time that she would 
welcome a new method that would 
enable her to do really smart deco- 
rative stitching by a short-cut plan. 
Starting with this idea—an idea 
based on what the consumer wants 
in these modern times—a new prod- 
uct and a new craft were created. 
The new thread is appropriately called 
Trimstitch, and it was specially de- 
signed in size and texture for doing 
quick, decorative stitching on the 
sewing machine. There is really 
nothing for a woman to learn in ot- 
der to use it successfully, for she 
simply threads her machine with 
Trimstitch thread instead of with 
ordinary thread—and sews. The 
thread is made in a variety of gay 
colors, and thus by merely stitching 
along the outlines of a stamped de- 
sign, she attains an effect that is quite 
as smart as hand embroidery, yet te 
quires only about one-eighth the time. 
Trimstitch was not only created, 
but packaged and promoted for the 
times. A box was designed different 
from any the company had ever used. 
Only the famous trade mark names 
were preserved. Instead of being 
packed one dozen spools to the box, 
it was put up with ten spools of ten 
colors in an assortment package to sell 


(Continued on page 258) 
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Wet Forces May Launch 
Campaign to Combat 
National Dry Drive 


The wet and dry forces may fight the 
thing out through the advertising col- 
umns of the nation’s press, 

With plans gaining headway for the 
underwriting of a $3,000,000 fund 
for an advertising campaign now run- 
ning under the auspices of the 
American Business Men’s Prohibition 
Foundation, Chicago, John B. Gal- 
lagher, of the John B. Gallagher 
Company, “newspaper industrial ad- 
vertising agency,’ New York, is 
endeavoring to line up wet leaders 
behind a counter campaign which 
would be at least as large. 

Mr. Gallagher has written publishers 
and their representatives to ascertain 
if they would carry the schedule in the 
event that the copy should meet their 
standards. He is also seeking to en- 
list John J. Raskob and other wet 
leaders in the movement. 

Meanwhile, the ‘nation-wide educa- 
tional campaign to present the con- 
structive facts regarding prohibition,” 
launched in a small way last Novem- 
ber, has already “placed full-page 
advertisements in seventy-five daily, 
weekly and monthly publications,” 
Alonzo E. Wilson, director, informed 
SALES MANAGEMENT this week. 

This campaign, in charge of McJun- 
kin Advertising Company, Chicago, is 
being devoted to ‘“‘factual advertise- 
ments on the economic phases of 
national prohibition. . . . It is abso- 
lutely non-political, non-sectarian and 
non-sectional, although presented in a 
colloquial style. 

“The campaign covers such subjects as 
prohibition and taxes and_ business, 
the automobile and liquor, political 
corruption, facts on college, home and 
social life; also the testimony of out- 
standing executives and industrialists,’ 
Mr. Wilson continued. 

The $3,000,000 fund, the first goal 
IN a program estimated to cost $10,- 
000,000, is being raised “through the 
cooperation of more than 3,000 busi- 
ness men in forty-eight states, pub- 
lication of whose names is deferred 
until later.” 

Radio and other media will be added 
as the campaign proceeds. 


Heads Goulds Pump Sales 


H. W. Foulds, assistant to the president, 
has been placed in general charge of sales 


ot Goulds Pumps, Inc., Seneca Falls, New 
York, 


The McLain Organization and the Simpers 
Ompany will be formed as_ separate 
agencies by the principals of the present 
McLain-Simpers Organization, Philadelphia, 


ee 


R. H. Faulkner 


Faulkner, Sales Chief, 


President of Auburn 


R. H. Faulkner, vice-president in 
charge of sales of the Auburn Auto- 
mobile Company, Auburn, Indiana, 
has been elected president to succeed 
E. L. Cord, now chairman of the 
board. 

N. E. McDarby, formerly director of 
sales, is now vice-president in charge 
of that division. 

Auburn is a subsidiary of the Cord 
Corporation, a holding company, 
among the products of which are 
Cord, Auburn and Deusenberg cars, 
Lycoming motors, Spencer heaters and 
Stinson airplanes. 

Mr. Cord is probably the youngest 
“chairman” in the industry. 


General Business Films 


Elects Francis Lawton 


Francis Lawton, Jr., formerly sales 
manager of Paramount Business Pic- 
tures, Inc., commercial subsidiary of 
Paramount Publix Corporation, has 
been elected president of General 
Business Films, Inc., with headquarters 
at New York. 

For several years Mr. Lawton was 
president of the Jam Handy Picture 
Service at Chicago and inaugurated its 
eastern sales division. He was sub- 
sequently instrumental in bringing to- 
gether under an operating agreement 
nine industrial film producing and dis- 
tributing companies in different cities 
throughout the country, one of which 
was General Business Films, Inc. 


Mr. Brisbane Turns 
His Dictaphones 
on ““Trader Horn” 


As an editor Arthur Brisbane is quite 
a salesman. The fact that these two 
functions are supposed to be distinct 
never appears to have bothered him 
very much. Indeed, that may be one 
of the reasons why Mr. Hearst pays 
him a quarter of a million dollars a 
year, 

His latest promotional venture is for 
“Trader Horn,” a $1,300,000 Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer film spectacle based 
on Mrs. Ethelreda Lewis’ fairy tale of 
the exploits of the elderly tinware 
vendor, which was so popular a 
couple of years ago. The film made 
its New York debut this week. 

“Ten dollars,” writes Mr. Brisbane 
(whose salary apparently has not been 
cut by the depression), “is a moderate 
price for a seat at such a performance. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer spent $1,300,- 
000 making the picture in Africa, and 
you ought to see and hear the four 
lions fighting, the rhinoceroses shot 
down, the big ape slain by the leopard. 
Above all, you must see the sixteen- 
year-old white girl who rules the 
savage cannibals with a lash in her 
hand and her eyes wide open. She 
really is a wonder; blonde, skin snow 
white, not the slightest sign of tan, 
although she has lived under Africa’s 
tropical sun since she was a baby, 
walking in her bare feet, wearing 
nothing but her own golden hair and 
a little girdle of monkey fur around 
her waist.” 

Mr. Hearst is one of the largest fac- 
tors in Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. “When 
Arthur Brisbane writes about a pic- 
ture,” says the blurb, “7 must be 
great!” 


Heads Conoco Advertising 


Wesley I. Nunn, formerly advertising 
manager of the Marland Refining Company, 
has been appointed to a similar position 
with Continental Oil Company, the parent 
company, at Ponca City, Oklahoma, to suc- 
ceed Joseph E. Moorhead, resigned. Mr. 
Moorhead has not announced his plans. 


Lowest-Priced Victor Radio 


RCA-Victor Company has just announced 
a new model, the R-14, to sell at $91.50, 
including Radiotrons, the lowest price 
level of a Victor radio instrument. The 
new model measures thirty-eight inches 
high, twenty and one-half wide and is 
thirteen deep. 


Division headquarters of Anheuser-Busch 
Company, St. Louis, have been established 
in Atlanta with Ben C. Williams in charge, 
W. G. Pybus is branch manager. The 
Atlanta headquarters is said to complete 
the distribution plans for every state east 
of the Rocky Mountains. 
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The Morrows Take the Helm 


at Ward Baking 


George K. and Frederick K. Morrow 
added another to the extensive group 
of companies under their supervision 
this week when they were elected 
chairman and president, respectively, 
of the Ward Baking Company, New 
York, one of the largest manufac- 
turers in this field. 

The Messrs. Morrow, who hold sim- 
ilar positions with the Gold Dust Cor- 
poration and the United Cigar Stores 
Company of America, succeed William 
C. Evans and Ralph S. Kent, who 
were deposed after a proxy contest 
among stockholders at Baltimore last 
week. The Morrows have held an in- 
terest in the Ward company for some 
time. 

At the time of their acquisition of 
United Stores Corporation, holding 
organization for the United Cigar 
Stores and other concerns, it 
was reported that the United Cigar 
Stores would add food products to 
their line—becoming “‘convenience’’ 
outlets for various types of merchan- 
dise. Although the scope of these 
stores has been diversified, this de- 
velopment has not yet been fully 
materialized. 

Although the policy of the Gold Dust 
Corporation as a holding company has 
been relatively to reduce the size of 
the sales force as new units were add- 
ed, the advertising appropriation has 
held up throughout. 

“Our mergers were brought about,” 
an executive of the company explained 
to this magazine, “to effect economies 
of operation. These economies in- 
volved the scrapping of men all along 
the line. We have found from ex- 
perience, however, that we cannot re- 
duce our advertising effort. We can 
economize somewhat in the advertis- 
ing department and eliminate some 
duplication of effort there. But the 
advertising appropriations for each of 
our products are generally higher now 
than before we took them over. Al- 
though the companies have been 
merged, the identities of the products 
must be retained. We have a variety 
of trade-marks now to promote and 
the promotion for each of them must 
go forward consistently, intensively 
and separately. 

“We have not been able to develop 
a scientific basis on which to work 
out our advertising appropriation, nor 
do we believe that such a basis can 
ever be determined. Our plans are 
always flexible with regard to products 
and to markets. Our appropriation is 
based on past history and future 


Company 


. ~ Blank-Stoller, Inc. 


George K. Morrow 


guesses, with the emphasis frankly on 
the guesses. 

“Since the Gold Dust Corporation be- 
came virtually a holding organization 
for several other companies, with the 
launching of our expansion program 
some six years ago, we have discov- 
ered, too, that it is not always possible 
to determine the value of prospective 
new units. Here again we have had 
to guess, intelligently, of course, but 
our guesses have not always been as 
good as they might have been. We 
have taken over companies, tried to 
rehabilitate them, and then been 
forced to scrap them completely. We 
cannot afford to keep any unit in our 
organization which is not capable of 
standing on its own feet from the 
start. 

“That our  policies—despite the 
guesses—have been sound and con- 
structive, is shown by the ability of 
the various companies now in the or- 
ganization to make money under our 
management.” 


General Foods Gets Dunlop 


General Foods Corporation has formed a 
new subsidiary, Dunlop Milling Company, 
Inc., which has purchased the name, 
brands, trademarks and physical properties 
of Dunlop Milling Company, of Clarks- 
ville, Tennessee. The Clarksville plant 
which has a capacity of 1,200 barrels daily 
will continue the production of Dunlop 
brands distributed principally in the 
southeast for about fifty years. 


National Dairy, Largest 
Food Concern, Names 
Ayer for Advertising 


The advertising account of the Na. 
tional Dairy Products Corporation, 
largest organization in the American 
food industry, with sales last year of 
nearly $400,000,000, will be trans. 
ferred to N. W. Ayer & Son, New 
York, SALES MANAGEMENT learned 
this week. 

The transfer is said not to affect Na. 
tional Juice Products Corporation, a 
subsidiary for the distribution of cit- 
rus fruit juices, which remains with 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, and the 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation, 
handled by J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany. 

The advertising expenditure of Na- 
tional Dairy, as Thomas H. Mc. 
Innerney, president, announced te. 
cently, is approximately $6,000,000 a 
year. Among its largest subsidiaries 
are Sheffield Farms Company, Breyer 
Ice Cream Company, General Ice 
Cream Corporation, Telling-Belle- 
Vernon Company, Hydrox Corpora- 
tion and Deerfoot Farms Company. 


Boeing Production Up; 


Plans Promotion Drive 


Production of the Boeing Airplane 
Company, Seattle, in 1930, was almost 
twice as large as the previous year, 
and the company has ‘‘stepped-up’”’ its 
schedules for 1931, Captain Erik Nel- 
son, sales manager, announced recent- 
ly. A total of 189 planes were 
constructed at the Boeing plant in 
Seattle in 1930—sales being made to 
the Army, Navy and general passen- 
ger transport companies. The com- 
pany also produced about $1,000,000 
of parts. 

Boeing Air Transport, Inc., Seattle, 
another unit of the Boeing companies, 
which operates among other lines a 
route from Chicago to San Francisco, 
will launch soon an intensive news- 
paper campaign under the direction of 
the San Francisco office of McCann- 
Erickson, Inc,, advertising agency. 


Green, Knickerbocker Join 


William Green, A Corporation, advertising 
and printing company, New York City, 
has merged with the Knickerbocker Press 
of New Rochelle, New York, and_ will 
operate under the name of William Green, 
Inc., as an affiliate of the latter. The two 
plants are being joined in the building of 
the Knickerbocker Press. The Knicket- 
bocker Press is affiliated with G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York and London pub- 
lishers. Sales, creative and service stalls 
will be located at 2 West Forty-fifth 
Street, New York City. 
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“V Yes Mr. Banker 


$16,000 


ES, Mr. Banker, a full-page advertisement in 
The American Weekly costs the advertiser 
$16,000—the highest advertising page rate in the 
world. 
Naturally, you would like to know how this 
price is justified, and we in turn welcome the oppor- 
tunity of selling The American Weekly to a banker. 


For, after all, you are interested in value, and 
value is our stock in trade. 


The American Weekly has the highest adver- 
tising page rate in the world because it has almost 
double the circulation of its nearest competitor in 


the publishing field. 


Every Sunday morning this great magazine 
enters 5,500,000 homes without a single duplica- 
tion at a cost of less than 44 cent per home. 


That, Mr. Banker, is the lowest cost per home 
reached, offered by any magazine on the publish- 
ing counter today. 

The American Weekly gives ideal national cov- 
erage, reaching one out of four families in the entire 
United States, and at the same time it concen- 
trates its greatest strength in the richest markets, 
where the people live who have the funds to buy. 

As you are well aware, all states are not com- 
mercially equal in value. 


a page 


In twenty-four states and the District of Columbia, 
for instance, are filed 83.2% of all the income 
tax returns of the country. Your savings bank 
statistics will show you that in these states is 
deposited 89% of all our money. 


Statistics on national markets will show you 
also that in these same states there are: 


18,187,477 or 69.6% of the total families 
17,207,463 or 74.4% of the total passenger cars 
16,687,000 or 82.9% of the total homes electrically wired 
46,375,890 or 88% of the total savings bank depositors 
5,265 or 68.1% of the total department stores 
35,032 or 70.8% of the total drug stores 
204,928 or 74.5% of the total grocery and delica- 
tessen stores 
27,750 or 65.1% of the total furniture stores 
24,973 or 79.6% of the total shoe stores 


AND INTO THESE STATES THE AMERICAN WEEKLY 
POURS 86.7% OF ITS CIRCULATION. 


A color page in The American Weekly is more 
than twice as large as a full page in any other 
national magazine. 

That means plenty of room to tell the advertis- 
ing story and more than twice the attention value. 

5,500,000 families reached at a cost of less than 
Vg cent per family. 

Can you think of a more effective way to spend 
the advertising dollar? 


ERICAN 


THE M 


Main Office: 959 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


Branch Offices: Paumottve Bupc., Carcaco . . 
11-250 Generat Motors Bupc., Detroit . . . 


. 5 Winturop Square, Boston . . . 
1138 Hanna Buipc., CLEVELAND .. . 


753 Bonnte Braz, Los ANGELEs . . . 222 Monapnock Bipe., San Francisco 


101 Marietta St., ATLANTA . . . INTERNATIONAL OFFice BLDG., St. Louis 
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‘“Buy-Now” Campaigns, Kelly Bill 
and Sales Tax Scored by Retailers 


“Buy-now and = similar campaigns 
have had no encouragement from this 
association and I hope never will,” 
Philip LeBoutillier, president of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion and of Best & Company, New 
York department store, told the an- 
nual meeting of the association at its 
opening session at New York this 
week. 
“The American consumer is perfectly 
capable of judging when and how 
much he should buy,” Mr. LeBoutillier 
believed. ““ ‘Prosperity by propagan- 
da, of which we have had such large 
doses, is harmful. The United States 
is the richest country on earth; and 
when prices are right buying pro- 
ceeds. 
“The year 1930,” he said, “has 
brought no new problems to retail 
stores. 
“Harvard average figures have shown 
since 1923 steadily increased cost of 
doing business, and decreased net 
profits as follows: 

Total expenses as Net operating 


percentage of profit per 

net sales dollar of sales 
1923 27.0 2. 
1924 29.0 0.8 
1925 28.7 1.2 
1926 29.5 ad 
1927 30.4 0.8 
1928 30.8 0.6 
1929 52.7 0.2 
1930 ? ? 


“The 1930 figures will serve simply 
as the last warning. 

“Department stores’ net sales were 
7 per cent less than in 1929, but, with 
average retail prices lower by more 
than 15 per cent, it follows that the 
number of units sold increased not less 
than 10 per cent.”’ 

Prices of branded goods are not fall- 
ing as rapidly as those of non-brand- 
ed, Mr. LeBoutillier pointed out. 
During 1930 the first fell not more 
than 5 per cent, the second more than 
17 per cent. Mr. LeBoutillier used 
these figures to show that the “un- 
avowed purpose of the Kelly price- 
fixing bill was to maintain prices 
against the American consumer. Free 
competition,” he believed, “‘continu- 
ally and quickly reduces prices to the 
American consumer, giving him the 
benefits of reduced production costs. 
“In a period of ‘overproduction’ at- 
tempts to ‘stabilize’ prices are in direct 
conflict with the economic law of sup- 
ply and demand. The cure for ‘over- 
production’ is curtailment of produc- 
tion, which is only accomplished 
through lower prices, through the 
economic law of supply and demand 


forcing out the least efficient units. 
Large scale price stabilization through 
legislative fiat, trade association agree- 
ments or other artificial device has al- 
ways failed. It is not heresy to think 
that had this depression been allowed 
to run its course without official med- 
dling, it would have been short and 
bitter, but fundamental readjustments 
would have been completed by now.” 
Mr. LeBoutillier opposed the “‘sales 
tax proposed in New York and other 
states,” which he felt would “place a 
burden of taxation on the mass popu- 
lation, the section which can least af- 
ford to pay. We believe it should be 
defeated. 

“Retailing has almost been submerged 
by overdoses of the great-American- 
quack-medicine—volume—and by a 
lot of hocus-pocus, charts, statistics, 
trends, etc., etc. evolved by so-called 
experts who have a formula and a 
theory for every retail question except 
the all-important one of how to run 
a store profitably. Simplicity of 
operation, less swank and ego, lower 
costs, faster turnover, buying goods 
and selling them at a reasonable profit 
are goals that mean something when 
we reach them.” 


Chains Fear a Revival 
of Short-Weight War 


Proposals of manufacturers to sub- 
stitute the fourteen and _ one-half 
ounce can of evaporated milk for the 
present sixteen-ounce size have been 
protested against by the National 
Chain Store Association. 

“The chain store men feel,” wrote R. 
W. Lyons, executive vice-president of 
the Chain Store Association, to the 
Evaporated Milk Association, ‘‘that 
the proposed change would subject 
grocers to suspicion of selling foods 
in short-weight containers. 

“One of the reasons why the evap- 
orated milk packers decided on the 
change,” replied Frank E. Rice, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the milk associa- 
tion, ‘was to make the grocery trade 
a little bit better satisfied with the 
evaporated milk end of their business. 
“It is hard to sell a can of evaporated 
milk for more than ten cents. It is 
about as easy to sell it at ten cents 
as mine cents. Three for a quarter is 
another good standard figure.” 


A. F. A. to Meet in N. Y. 


The annual convention of the Advertising 
Federation of America will be held in New 
York for the first time June 14-18. 


Neti a 


NATIONAL DatRy PRODUCTS Corpora. 
TION, New York City, to N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc., there. 


ALICE FooTE MACDOUGALL & SONs, INc,, 
New York, coffee, teas, cocoa and pre. 
serves, to W. I. Tracy, Inc., there, 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION, New 
York, Zonite Antiseptic, Latin American 
and Far Eastern advertising to Jordan Ad- 
vertising Abroad, Inc., there. McCann. 
Erickson, Inc., New York, handle the 
domestic advertising. 


NEw YORK PiE BAKING COMPANY, New 
York, Newark and Philadelphia, to Mar- 
tin-Pilling-Shaw, Inc,, Philadelphia. Effec- 
tive February 16. 


BEJEAN LABORATORIES, New York and 
Paris, ‘“Bejean’” Specific, Latin American 
advertising to Gotham Advertising Com- 
pany, New York. 


HEROLD BERTSCH SHOE COMPANY, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, Torson arch shoes for 
men and boys, to George Harrison Phelps, 
Inc., there. 


EsBENCOTT LABORATORY, Portland, Ore- 
gon, Santiseptic Lotion—special skin beau- 
tifier which “heals as it beautifies’—to 
Smith & Ferris, Inc., Los Angeles. Radio 
broadcasts. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jer- 
sey City, New Jersey, paints, lubricants 
and graphite, industrial and trade adver- 
tising to O. S. Tyson & Company, Inc., 
New York. 


SCHAVOLITE GOLF CORPORATION, Long 
Island City, Schavolite golf clubs, to Wales 
Advertising Company, Inc., New York. 
Magazines and class publications. 


WISCONSIN LUMBER COMPANY, Des 
Moines, line lumber yards, to Cole’s, Inc., 
there. 


W. & J. SLOANE, New York, floor cover- 
ings, furnishings, interior decorations, etc., 
retail advertising account to Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., there. 


REINER, INC., Weehawken, New _ Jersey, 
Reiner machines—for knitting the leg and 
foot of full-fashioned hose on single ma- 
chine—to Fishler, Farnsworth & Company, 
Inc., New York. 


SuRE-Fir Propucts CoMPANy, Philadel- 
phia, and NATIONAL SuRE-FiT QUILTING 
CoMPANY, New York, bed necessities, to 
Artinad, Philadelphia. Trade journals, 
magazines and direct mail. 


FRANK G. SHATTUCK COMPANY, New 
York, operator of Schrafft’s Stores and 
owner of W. F. Schrafft & Sons Corpora- 
tion, Boston, candy manufacturer, {0 
Dorrance, Sullivan & Company, Inc., New 
York. 
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1927 1928 1929 1930 


ST. LOUIS - = 


Annual Totals, 


as compared 
with 


11 months 
of 1930 


Factory Construction 
has remained NORMAL in StLouis 


URING the first 11 months of 1930, factory 
D construction in St. Louis has reached the 
highest figure in five years. This amount is 
already 33% greater than the average for that 
period. Such facts spot-light their own reasons. 


This maintained normality of industrial 
building in St. Louis during 1930 is both im- 
portant and suggestive. It points straight to 
two conclusions: First, that regardless of 
world conditions, St. Louis’ advantages for 
manutacturing and distribution are being 
more and more utilized. Second, that a re- 
markable variety of advantages must be here 
present in order to support such an average 
under existing conditions. 


All business has its peaks and valleys. Paths 
of progress often lead crab-wise. Yet strike an 
average, run a median through the years, and 
you have a trend-picture of the facts. Test 


such a trend through the fire of adversity, 
and—if it stands—there you have the sure 
foundations of prosperity. | 

* * s * * 


Nothing is more significant of the trend of 
business in any locality, and of the relative 
advantages there offered, than actual records 
of industrial building activity. 


The construction of new factories and the 
extension of existing plants furnish a sensitive 
gauge from which to judge the inherent, basic 
facts as they apply to manufacturing profits. 


Particularly is this true in times of general 
business depression. Major building expen- 
ditures come at such times only from clearly- 
seen business reasons. They cannot so come 
in any community unless its diversified ad- 
vantages constantly offset inactivity in some 
directions with increased activity in others. 


The steady increase of new factory buildings, as shown on the chart, 
means added payrolls. Added payrolls means added prosperity. Surely 
such obvious facts—such an outstanding record—clearly emphasize the 
value of industrial location in St. Louis. 


Central position, comprehensive transportation facilities, huge surround- 
ing markets, unlimited fuel and power, and all the other multiplied ad- 
vantages of St. Louis’ location would also serve your business well. Your 
factory, branch, or sales headquarters here would prosper. All the facts 


are at your service. Get them! 


Industrial Bureau of the Industrial Club 
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The Battle of 
Waterloo was fought 
in 1815 


... but that’s not 
NEWS 


As a matter of fact who cares? 


Isn’t it a lot more interesting to find out 
that someone you know has been elected to 
office, or that strawberries have just come 
on the market? 


Of course it is. Your friend’s good fortune, 
the new strawberries, are NEWS. 


Anyone is interested in news, everyone 
reads the newspapers every day. 

If you have something to sell, the best way 
to tell people about it is to treat it as news 
—advertise it in the newspapers, the adver- 


tising medium that evervone reads. 


This advertisement prepared for the Bureau of Advertising, American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, by Barten, Parton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


One of the promotional advertise- 

ments prepared for the Bureau of 

Advertising of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association. 


Easy Payment Weathers 
Slump, C. I. I. Shows 


The ability of instalment buying to 
weather the depression is shown in 
the annual report for 1930 of the 
Commercial Investment Trust Cor- 
poration, New York, one of the 
largest organizations financing instal- 
ment sales. 

Net volume of bills and accounts pur- 
chased during the year totaled $392,- 
044,170, compared with $489,544,018 
in 1929, and $282,163,896 in 1928. 
Consolidated net profits, available for 
dividends, amounted to $8,318,793, 
compared with $9,132,610 for 1929 
and $5,278,262 for 1928. 

“The experience of 1930 confirms our 
faith in the fundamental soundness 
and safety of instalment paper,” said 
Henry Ittleson, president. “While re- 
possessions and charge-off items aris- 
ing out of instalment paper acquired 
by us have been somewhat greater than 
usual in proportion to volume of busi- 
ness, they have not been disturbing 
at any time. Repossessed automobiles 
in our possession at December 31, 
1930, amount to $231,417 at realiz- 
able values, and all other repossessed 
products are negligible in amount.” 


A. B. P. Conference May 11 


The spring meeting of the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., has been scheduled 
for the Homestead, Hot Springs, Virginia, 
May 11-13. 


Bureau of Advertising 
Starts Institutional 
Newspaper Series 


The Bureau of Advertising, American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
New York, inaugurated this week a 
new monthly bulletin service—‘‘em- 
phasizing the greater need of coopera- 
tion in selling effort to bring out the 
idea of the newspaper medium as a 
whole.” 

‘Some 3,000 to 5,000 newspaper men, 
including staffs of special representa- 
tives, are calling every day on national 
advertisers and agents,’ explained 
William A. Thomson, director of the 
bureau. “If each of these men can 
be equipped to leave the message of 
newspaper advertising, the bureau will 
feel that it has marshalled a powerful 
army. 

In the course of a year, he explained, 
these monthly sheets will “constitute 
a complete salesman’s portfolio.” 
There will be six main classifications: 
the basic advantages of newspapers as 
an advertising medium; competitive 
solicitations (what to say to an ad- 
vertiser who favors other media) ; the 
advantages of newspapers for particu- 
lar products; success stories; lineage 
figures, charts and expenditures, and 
special subjects. 

In this connection a series of promo- 
tional advertisements have been pre- 
pared for the bureau by Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency. One of these is 
reproduced on this page. 


Swift Promotes Vigoro 


in Radio Broadcasts 


Vigoro, a plant food, will be adver- 
tised by Swift & Company, Chicago, 
in a series of twice-weekly broadcasts 
over nineteen NBC stations, beginning 
February 15. The Sunday programs 
will be a Garden Hour, featuring 
artists of the operatic and concert 
stages. The Thursday programs will 
be devoted to talks by a ‘Master Gar- 
dener.” 

The product will also be advertised 
in 200 newspapers in the major cities 
of the country, and in four-color pages 
in the Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Country Life, American 
Home and Sunset Magazine. 

J. Walter Thompson Company is the 
agency in charge. 


Houlihan Office Moves 


The Seattle offices of James Houlihan, Inc., 
and MacManus, Inc., which have been con- 
solidated, have been moved to 333 West- 
lake Avenue, North. 


oe 


JEROME B. Gray has announced the 
formation of a partnership with Epmunp 
H, RoGers under the name of Jerome B. 
Gray & Company, at 1600 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. . . A. D. VAN ALLEN, 
for some years on the national staff of the 
New York Daily News, has been appoint. 
ed manager of its merchandising service, 
CHARLES W. DONAHUE, merchandising 
counsel for the last four years, has been 
transferred to the Chicago office in a sim. 
ilar capacity. Howarp H. Yay, 
vice-president of Ewing, Jones & Higgins, 
former Philadelphia and New York agency, 
has joined Martin-Pilling-Shaw, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, as manager of the research-mer- 
chandising department. . DANIEL E. 
MorAN, JR., for two years managing direc- 
tor of S. S. Koppe & Company, Ltd, 
London, publishers’ representative, and 
more recently with the New York office of 
the Export Advertising Agency, has te- 
turned to the Koppe company, to assume 
the direction of both the New York and 
London offices, . . . FRANK O. Houcu, 
formerly head of the plan department of 
Charles Austin Bates, Inc., New York 
agency, has joined the new plan and te. 
search department of Herbick & Held 
Printing Company, Pittsburgh. Mr. Hough 
at one time was associate editor of Adver- 
tising & Selling. B. FRANKLIN 
HAUGH and FRANK LAPPIN announced the 
opening of Visual Service Company, Inc., 
at 245 West Fifty-fifth Street, New York, 
which is associated with Loucks & Norling 
Studios, a service using motion pictures 
and slide films for sales and service train- 
ing and advertising. Mr. Haugh was for 
three years supervisor of eastern sales for 
the Jam Handy Picture Service, and Mr. 
Lappin editorial and production contact 
representative there. FRANCIS C. 
COULTER, advertising executive in England 
and New York, is now with Lyddon, Han- 
ford & Kimball, New York agency, as 
an account executive. . . . E. FRED JOHN- 
SON, Seattle, has formed E. Fred Johnson 
Organization, Advertising, in the Dexter 
Horton Building there, WILLIAM DANKS 
is sales manager. . . WILSON BADEN, 
formerly with George Moll, Advertising, 
Philadelphia, and for the last year with 
the New York Herald Tribune, has been 
appointed manager of promotion and te- 
search for the Review of Reviews Corpora- 
tion, New York, publishers of the Review 
of Reviews and Golden Book Magazine. 

. GeEorGE K. GaurF has been made 
advertising manager of the General Build- 
ing Contractor, published by F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, New York. . . . JOHN 
RoyaL, former managing director of Sta- 
tion WTAM, Cleveland, is now director 
of programs for the National Broadcasting 
Company, succeeding GEORGE ENGLES, 
vice-president of the company, in charge 
of the NBC Artists Service. . . . MARTIN 
J. WEBER, production manager with 
Carey-Craft Press, New York, has been 
appointed to a similar position with H. L. 
Stedfeld Company advertising agency 
there. . . J. W. O'MAHONEY, an ac 
count executive with Smith, Sturgis * 
Moore, Inc., New York, and more recently 
director of the radio division, has beet 
elected a vice-president, 
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COMPARISON BETWEEN ACTUAL NEW BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION IN 1930 AND FORECAST FOR 1931 
IN TWENTY BUILDING TYPES 


This comparison indicates only projects which were constructed from archi- 
tects’ plans. The figures for 1930 do not include engineering or other 
projects where architects’ services were not employed. This particularly 
applies to the field of dwellings under $10,000 and to the industrial field. 


ESTIMATED TOTAL 

BUILDING RECORDED* UNRECORDED CONSTRUCTION 1931 

TYPES CONSTRUCTION CONSTRUCTION 1930 FORECAST 

Automotive $86,984,700 $17,396,940  $104,381,640  $113,098,500 
Banks 59,200,800 5,920,080 65,120,880 63,189,200 
Apartments 308,042,700 77,010,675 385,053,375 311,548,800 
Apartment Hotels 104,300,000 12,516,000 116,816,000 126,731,000 
Clubs, Fraternal, etc. 44,877,800 13,463,340 58,341,140 84,939,000 
Community and Memorial 35,856,200 3,585,620 39,441,820 77,461,300 
Churches 72,876,200 14,575,240 87,451,440 119,375,100 
Dwellings (Below $20M) 78,200,000 15,640,000 93,840,000 107,194,500 
Dwellings ($20M-$50M) 87,400,000 8,860,000 96,260,000 99,736,600 
Dwellings (Over $50M) 72,600,000 3,630,000 76,230,000 74,591,300 
Hotels 53,346,300 21,238,520 74,684,820 100,774,500 
Hospitals 157,426,600 31,485,320 188,911,920 207,828,000 
Industrial 343,286,900 34,328,690 377,615,590 225,270,400 
Office Buildings 216,671,800 43,334,360 260,006,160 331,993,400 
Public Buildings 120,269,400 12,026,940 132,296,340 426,350,800 
Schools 351,524,500 70,304,900 421,829,400 444,012,500 
Stores 193,141,900 13,519,933 206,661,833 90,794,500 
Theatres 27,449,000 4,117,350 31,566,350 84,337,000 
Transportation 74,300,000 3,715,000 78,015,000 55,042,500 
Welfare, Y. M. C. A., etc. 23,600,000 1,180,000 24,780,000 35,518,300 
TOTALS $2,511,354,800 $407,948,908 $2,919,303,708 $3,179,787,200 


(*) Based on contract figures and estimate of unrecorded construction 
New Construction Under Architects’ Supervision as Shown Above ..............-00-00020eees $3,179,787,200 


Probable Additional Work for Architects’ Under Government, State, County and Municipal Emergency 
SURREAL ORIN Si ot Sorat el rh PN a Gk ater rare Bias ee a are at er ee ee 800,000,000 


TOTAL NEW BUIEDING .FROM ARGHIIFECES PEANS:. oc: 2ieivcwecees cies see cecscun $3,979,787,200 
ee: Dek. NE: Cr PN oleic Graweentbnenda ceded acene ees we eee eewemae 960,000,000 


TOTAL. ESTIMATED) CORISTIIICTOOINN FUR 1991 wooden bcos eats cncuseeceecce. $4,939,787 ,200 


Building Industry to Lead Recovery, Survey Shows 


The above tabulation comes from the tenth annual build- 
ing forecast released this week by the Architectural 


Forum, and prepared under the direction of C. Stanley 
Taylor, 


Every indication, according to this forecast, points to the 
fact that the building industry in 1931 probably will lead 
the way toward business recovery. While at best any 
forecast is but an educated guess, this one was made with 
Steat care, 


J€ct were (1) architects, (2) investment sources, (3) gov- 


Large increases are indicated for 


office buildings and public buildings. 


The sources consulted for data on the sub- 
$578,405,000. 


ernment departments, (4) contractors and engineers. 
community and 
memorial buildings, lower-priced homes, churches, hotels, 


Divided by districts, the 1931 predictions, including new 
buildings not designed by architects, are as follows: 
North Eastern states, $349,995,000; North Atlantic, $1,- 
753,600,000; South Eastern, $148,113,000; South West- 
ern, $404,524,000; Middle, $1,417,700,000 and Western, 


This department, reporting the latest news of interest to marketing executives from 
government and other authentic sources in Washington, will appear every week in 
It is furnished by the Washington Bureau of SALEs MANAGEMENT. 


this magazine. 


Bonus Bills Harmful to Business 


All government economists and forecast- 
ers appear to agree that the various pro- 
posals for the payment of veterans’ 
certificates are prolonging the depression. 
Because of their vote-getting influence, the 
bills calling for cash payments to veterans 
are exceedingly dangerous and any agree- 
ment to defer such legislation until the 
next session of Congress will have a de- 
moralizing effect on business. A number 
of bankers and prominent business men 
advised the House Committee on Ways 
and Means this week that the issuing of 
bonds to an amount necessary to satisfy the 
proponents of the measures would seri- 
ously affect the bond market, cause the 
failure of hundreds of banks, bring about 
further retrenchment throughout industry, 
postpone a great deal of public work for 
several years and prolong and further de- 
press business conditions. 

The administration is vigorously op- 
posed to the entire bonus payment move- 
ment, and it is generally thought in gov- 
ernment circles that any bill calling for cash 
payments to veterans, even to the extent 
of five or six hundred millions as a com- 
promise, will have to override the Presi- 
dent’s veto. 


Trade Conference 


Rules Revised 


Last Tuesday the Federal Trade Com- 
mission announced its action on the rules 
adopted by the recent trade practice con- 
ference of the petroleum and petroleum 
products industry, and since this is the 
first announcement of the kind since the 
commission’s general reconsideration of 
trade conference rules, it may be accepted 
as indicating a standard for the future. 
The action of the commission, in consider- 
ing the report of the petroleum industry, 
leaves but three rules in force out of 
twenty-one originally adopted by the con- 
ference. These three rules are in Group 
One, and two of them have been revised 
by the commission, All of the fourteen 
Group Two rules were rejected. 

This evidently means that the commis- 
sion will not lend its influence to the en- 
forcement of Group Two rules (against 
practices which may be legal, but which 
are condemned by the industry as unethical 
and detrimental) in the future, and that it 
will use greater care in approving rules 
in Group One. The action also indicates 
that the commission will submit its re- 
visions of rules to the industries before 
adoption, since the announcement reads: 

“The commission directs that approval 
of the reconsidered and amended rules be 
made conditional upon acceptance by the 
industry of the commission’s changes, and 
that the industry be notified of the com- 
mission’s action with the request that it 
advise the commission of the industry's ac- 
tion within sixty days.” 

The rules in Group One which were 
“rescinded and stricken out’ related to the 


loaning or leasing of equipment, leasing of 
service stations and sites, the painting over 
of signs of another company and the proper 
marking of above-ground equipment. 

The three rules adopted deal with mali- 
ciously inducing or attempting to induce 
the breach of existing contracts, lotteries 
and games of chance in connection with 
the sales of gasoline and motor oils, and 
the selling of goods below cost. For the 
last-mentioned the commission substituted 
its standard rule, as follows: 

“The selling of goods below cost with 
the intent and with the effect of injuring 
a competitor and where the effect may be 
to substantially lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly or to unreasonably 
restrain trade, is an unfair trade prac- 
tice.” 


The Capper-Kelly Bill 


The long and valiant fight of Congress- 
man Clyde Kelly in behalf of price main- 
tenance met with a questionable victory 
last week, when the Capper-Kelly Bill 
was passed by the House. With four 
amendments attached, which practically nul- 
lified the measure, about all that was left of 
the original bill was the name. It is 
said that the House passed the bill to get 
rid of it, having considered it and similar 
legislation in committee for about nine- 
teen years. 

The debate on the bill plainly illus- 
trated the necessity of educating Congress- 
men as to the economics involved in 
allowing manufacturers to enter into con- 
tracts for the purpose of maintaining the 
resale prices of nationally advertised and 
trade-marked products. Several Represent- 
atives supported the bill as an aid to in- 
dependent retailers, while others claimed 
it would benefit chain stores. And the 
debate ranged from the logical support of 
Mr. Kelly down through hours of political 
bunk and blah to Representative Huddles- 
ton’s claim, which was, “The bill is a 
fraud, has a fraudulent title and is sup- 
ported by fraudulent arguments,” The con- 
sensus in Washington, among those 
interested, is the bill, if enacted in 
its present form, would do considerably 
more harm than good, and that it hasn't 
a chance in the Senate. 


To Reduce Distribution Costs 


After finding the twenty most efficient 
wholesale distributors in the grocery field 
an investigation by the merchandising re- 
search division of the Department of Com- 
merce will determine the methods by 
which the lowest cost results are attained. 
The work is sponsored by the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association and is 
under the direction of John R. Bromell. 

Recently Mr. Bromell explained that all 
previous surveys of distribution by the de- 
partment have included good, bad and in- 
different operators, and that the reports 
have dealt with averages. While the re- 
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sults have been helpful, he said, they have 
not informed those interested how excep. 
tionally good results were attained. The 
purpose of the present investigation is to 
determine and then fully explain just how 
each one of the twenty distributors conducts 
his business at an expense that is far 
below the average. 

For convenience the companies are di- 
vided into three groups: cash and cary 
wholesalers, contract houses (those con. 
tracting with outlets and cooperative 
groups) and old line or service wholesale 
grocers. Already a decided drift of the 
industry has been noted, tending away 
from the first and third groups and toward 
the second. 

The companies investigated are located 
in all sections of the country, and their 
annual volumes range between one and 
six million dollars. Their present costs 
of doing business vary between 4.1 per 
cent, the lowest, and about 10 per cent. 
The average for all grocery wholesalers 
is about 11 per cent. Conditions, such 
as total population and population density, 
and trade areas, will be reported in detail, 
and the survey will include all of the com- 
ponent items of cost, for any reduction of 
total cost must result from a reduction or 
an elimination of elements. Factors such 
as insurance and delivery costs will be 
reported so as to be comparable, and the 
investigation will go far in establishing 
limits for these expenses. 

Types of warehouses will be studied in 
comparison with annual volumes, and every 
effort is being made to make the inves- 
tigation practicable and applicable to cam 
paigns for the purpose of reducing the 
distribution costs of many commodities. All 
of the work is being accomplished by per- 
sonal investigation, releases will be is- 
sued from time to time during the next 
two months and the final report will be 
ready for distribution about April 15. 


Community Research 


Having started recently in Indianapolis, 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce is developing a system of community 
research and practice that promises excep- 
tional and beneficial results. The motive is 
the putting to work of the information 
from all available sources that will tend to 
cut down the country’s ten billion dollar 
waste in distribution. 

The plan was originated by William 
Jamison, the bureau’s representative in the 
Indianapolis district, and it calls for the 
direct application of statistical and other 
findings by interested groups.  Regulat 
and separate meetings are held by manv- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers, Prob- 
lems are discussed, then key men given 
subjects to investigate. These men art 
provided with all available information 
on their subjects by the district and Wash- 
ington offices of the bureau. They repott 
back to the next meeting of their groups 
with a practical plan for putting the 1 
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formation into practice. The new methods 
are then tried out by volunteers over a 
period of three or four months and all re- 
sults are reported at the next meeting. 

This community work, called the “Jami- 
son Plan,” is said to be remarkably effec- 
tive, although it has been tested over a 
rather brief period. No general publicity 
has been devoted to it; but groups in a 
number of cities have recognized its value 
and have requested the Department of 
Commerce to introduce it in their com- 
munities. 


Business Digests 


In making all of the district and co- 
operative offices of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce effective merchan- 
dising service stations for manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers, the marketing 
service division, under the direction of 
Edwin B. George, employs a staff of five 
trained investigators to read, brief and in- 
dex all articles on distribution and mer- 
chandising in the worth-while business 
magazines and papers of the country. This 
material is:forwarded to all branch offices, 
and soon every office will be able to give 
inquirers everything of value published on 
the subject for several years and until 
about one week previous to the inquiry. 


Farm Field Advertising 


During the last few months the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been frequently 
questioned by manufacturers as to the ad- 
visability of advertising to farmers. The 
answer to all questions of the kind, and 
probably the most important farm news 
of the year, was issued by the department 
early this week, when it released some 
preliminary information on “The Agri- 
cultural Outlook for 1931.” 

This release bases a prospect for im- 
provement on the belief that the world- 
wide economic depression will have run 
the worst of its course by the summer of 
1931, as consumption of many industrial 
products is now outrunning production, 
and adds, ‘‘Prospects also will be affected 
by the volume of agricultural production 
in 1931.” 

In discussing the report, J. Clyde Mar- 
quis, chief of the bureau of agricultural 
economics, emphasized the fact that farm 
production goes on regardless of market 
conditions and that the farmers of the 
country will select very large volumes of 
all kinds of manufactured products while 
growing about ten billion dollars’ worth of 
crops. While the farm purchasing power 
is limited in certain sections and will be 
for some time, in other parts of the coun- 
try much better conditions are reported, 
And in various sections a large number of 
farmers are reported to be making satis- 
factory profits, 

Therefore, every manufacturer who ad- 
vertises or sells in the farm field should 
find “The Agricultural Outlook for 1931” 
a valuable aid to this merchandising. The 
complete report will be published about 
February 12 and, while the edition lasts, 
its distribution will be free. 


Music Paper Changes 

The Music Trade Review, New York, is- 
sued for more than fifty years in larger 
form, has been reduced to a page size of 
nine by twelve inches and a type page of 
seven by ten. The magazine has also been 
put on a controlled circulation basis with 
a guarantee that every general music mer- 
chant in the country of sound credit stand- 
ing will receive it. 
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RETAIL? 


, ‘OO many sales managers and advertising mana- 
gers are prone to let their distributor research 
stop with the wholesaler. 


Naturally the wholesaler is located in a large pop- 
ulation center, in the middle of a trading area. 


But the salesmen of this wholesaler are combing all 
the cross-roads stores and stocking their shelves with 
the products the customers of these merchants want. 


In the case of most lines of products sold through 
wholesalers, half of the wholesalers’ volume comes 
from dealers in towns of under 10,000. 


Maybe half of yours does and you don’t realize it. 
Maybe half of it doesn’t but could if you'd tell the 
customers of these stores your story through advertis- 
ing. 

The reason HOUSEHOLD has shown the largest 
advertising gain among all general women’s maga- 
zines during the last four years is because more and 
more large advertisers are realizing the sales poten- 
tial of small towns, the dominance of this magazine 
to tell their story there. 


May we tell you about it? 


ARTHUR CAPPER . 


San Francisco 
Kansas City 


Chicago 
Topeka 


WHERE DOES YOUR PRODUCT 


PUBLISHER 


Detroit 
St. Louis 


This department, devoted to association news, appears often in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT. Believing that the various groups of sales executives will find the ac- 


tivities of clubs all over the country of considerable interest, club presidents are 
requested to send reports of meetings and other news to this magazine regularly. 


Philadelphia Starts 1931 
with New Vigor 


Most of the sales managers’ associa- 
tions we've had reports from have 
swung into 1931 with a purposeful- 
ness that puts to shame the flabby in- 
activity of some of the clubs in other 
cities. 

Take the group in Philadelphia, for 
instance. They threw their old name 
overboard and have started fresh with 
“Sales Managers’ Association of 
Philadelphia.” 

Here is the new roster of officers 
elected at the December 15 meeting: 
president, Arthur W. Kohler, Curtis 
Publishing Company; vice-president, 
A. S. Wickham, Hartford Steam 
Boiler Company; treasurer, J. LeRoy 
Smith, W. B. Saunders Company and 
secretary, Howard G. Ford, W. H 
Hoedt Studios, Inc, 

After the election of officers 
Charles Coolidge Parling, manager of 
commercial research for Curtis, talked 
on how the development of air mail, 
air express and air passenger trans- 
portation will affect distribution and 
trading areas. 

The Philadelphia organization has 
found it expedient to be selective in 
its membership, which is limited to 
about 125, keeping in mind a well- 
balanced representation of all of the 
city’s leading trades and industries. 

On January 19 the association held 
a meeting at the Bellevue-Stratford, 
at which eight members indicated their 
plans and hopes for the coming 
twelve months. 

“Improve the quality of man power 
—now, when a selection is possible— 
supervise more closely the man power 
efforts, and 1931 will be a year of 
plenty,” said Thomas B. McCabe of 
the Scott Paper Company. 

“We are giving our men four or- 
ganized sales presentations, and we 
will closely supervise these presenta- 
tions, because we must have 22 per 
cent more interviews in 1931 to get 
the same results we obtained in 
1930,” said Dr. John A. Stephenson, 
of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 


“Philadelphia with a reported total 
of 150,000 men out of work is slow 
to answer our daily advertisement for 
salesmen,” H. Bennett Higgins, Fuller 
Brush Company, said. ‘But we are 
selective in our efforts and have a rule 
which makes it mandatory that we hire 
only those men whom we would take 
into our homes as friends.” 

The meeting was a most successful 
experiment in discussion. Each of the 
eight designated speakers was allowed 
only eight minutes to present his sub- 
ject, and the members then asked 
questions. Other discussion leaders 
included James Dwyer, Crane Com- 
pany, A. J. Reach, Wright & Ditson, 
Inc., Bernard G. Waring, Yarnall- 
Waring Company, Ernest Blood, John 
Blood & Company, Inc., Ernest L. 
Sharrock, Bayuke Cigars, Inc., and H. 
P. Grant, Carrier-Yorke Company. 


Kansas City Organizes 
Independent Club 


The Sales Managers’ Association of 
Kansas City has an interesting history 
and rebirth that may carry a message 
to other half-hearted organizations 
that need revitalizing. We'll let D. E. 
Conklin, president of the association, 
explain the situation in his own 
words: 

“The Sales Managers’ Association 
of Kansas City formerly was associ- 
ated with the Advertising Club and 
was not confined solely to sales man- 
agers; hence interest lagged. 

“Realizing the need for an aggres- 
sive, active Sales Managers’ Associa- 
tion, whose membership would be 
confined solely to sales managers and 
its activities intended for the benefit 
of sales managers by the exchange of 
sales ideas, sales plans and the discus- 
sion of problems as confronted by 
sales managers today, we organized 
into an independent association. 

“The list of officers and committee 
members will speak for itself as to the 
quality of its members. As for the 
quantity, we have a total of 175 mem- 
bers paid up for 1931. These 175 
sales managers control nearly 6,000 
salesmen. 
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“Officers are: president, D. E. 
Conklin, Underwood Typewriter 
Company ; vice-president, O. F. Swan- 
son, Black, Sivalls & Bryson Manv- 
facturing Company; treasurer, W. F. 
Norris, Fidelity National Bank & 
Trust Company, and secretary, E. J. 
Long, the Southwestern Milling Com- 
pany, Inc.” 


San Francisco Club 
Offers Varied Fare 


The San Francisco Sales Managers’ 
Association finds a varied program 
keeps their . meetings constructive, 
entertaining and popular. The fol- 
lowing program given on January 8 
is typical of the assortment of fare 
their members enjoy: George W. 
Davis, Davis, Skaggs & Company, gave 
his regular monthly talk on condi- 
tions; book review by Harrison F. 
Anderson, National Broadcasting 
Company, on ‘‘Retail Selling;’ Ralph 
Waldo Keim, general sales manager, 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, ‘Winning the 
Salesman’s Confidence, Respect and 
Cooperation ;” S. G. Herzog, sales 
manager, Foster & Keleiser, ‘‘A Con- 
centrated Sales Effort That Got Re- 
sults,” and Everett Foster, baritone of 
the National Broadcasting Company. 


Walter Dunlap Heads 


Milwaukee Association 


The Sales Managers’ Association of 
Milwaukee had its annual election of 
officers on December 18, and the fol- 
lowing men were selected to guide the 
destinies of this association during 
1931: president, Walter F. Dunlap, 
Klau-Van _ Pietersom-Dunlap-Young- 
green; vice-president, Conrad A. 
Netzhammer, Northwestern Furniture 
Company; secretary, Jack P. Hennes- 
sey, Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, and treasurer, John D. Moss, 
Western States Envelope Company. 

The following letter from Conrad 
A. Netzhammer is proof of the value 
of the association: 

“Walter Dunlap who heads the of- 
ganization this year is a man of wide 
experience. He has been president of 
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the Rotary Club, president of the Ad 
Club, is exceedingly active in civic 
affairs and feels honored to accept the 
presidency of the Sales Managers’ As- 
sociation, which he feels is one of the 
most important organizations in Mil- 
waukee. 

“The Sales Managers’ Association 
has developed and grown because it 
seems to be one of the few organiza- 
tions in Milwaukee that tends to its 
knitting. Personally I would not take 
several thousands of dollars for what 
I] have been able to get out of this 
organization in the nine years that | 
have been a member. 

“The growth of the Sales Managers’ 
Association to a closed membership 
of 250 can be attributed chiefly to 
Round Table meetings. 

“Among the Round Table topics 
last year were sales contests, methods 
for directing and supervising sales- 
men, sales quotas, getting the jobber’s 
salesmen to sell your product, selling 
chain stores, sales meetings.” 


Bulletin Shows Calibre 
of Minneapolis Group 


We want to thank the Minneapolis 
Association of Sales Managers for 
keeping us on their mailing list. Their 
chatty bulletins, letters and cards keep 
us posted on their constructive activi- 
ties. The literature exhibits a fine 
spirit of cooperation, energy and en- 
thusiasm. 

Speakers at recent meetings were: 
Jack White of the Silent Automatic 
Sales Corporation, ‘Surveying Terri- 
tories Before Establishing Branch 
Offces;’ T. Norman Williams on 
“The New Science of Marketing;” 
Stanley Krebs, president of the Insti- 
tute of Mercantile Arts of New York, 
on “Swatting the Pessimist;’’ F. Lloyd 
Wassel of the Remington Rand Busi- 
ness Service and H. H. Brokaw of the 
Northwest Bell Telephone Company. 


Pittsburgh Elects 
New Officers 


The Sales Managers’ Club of Pitts- 
burgh, we are told, has recently under- 
gone a re-vamping and is now con- 
ducted with renewed vigor much as 
the Philadelphia association. The 
election of new officers seated W. C. 
Arthur, president of the F. A. Ensign 
Advertising Agency, in the president's 
chair, made Holgar Johnson of the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
first vice-president, and Iliff Jones of 
Shipley-Massingham Company  treas- 
urer, 

_ Recent meetings have been devoted 
in the main to the discussion of sales 
contests, 
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NEW ENGLAND’S SECOND LARGEST MARKET 


When the Retailers 
Spend More Money 


It is because their close-up view 


shows prospects of BUSINESS! 


Providence Department and Clothing stores 
(including Shoe stores) increased their dis- 
play space in the Journal and Bulletin 
during 1930 by 411,384 lines* 


These groups include the majority of the large local 
advertisers. They deal with all classes of the popula- 
tion. They are in close touch with local conditions 
affecting buying power. Their advertising returns are 
checked from day to day. 


Increased advertising expenditures through the year 
are convincing evidence that the larger Providence 
retailers are finding their faith and aggressiveness 
justified by results. 


*Figures derived from Media Records: Boots and Shoes, 
gain 7,930; Clothing stores, gain, 155,212; Department 
stores, gain, 248,242. 


The Providence Journal 
Morning and Sunday 


The Evening Bulletin 


Representatives: 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
Boston New York Chicago 


eaiimaaamnaaal AT SRD 


RAYMOND BILL, Editor; HENRY J. WRIGHT, Advisory Editor; 


A. R. HAHN, Managing Editor; D. G. BAIRD, FRANKLIN 


JOHNSTON, HERBERT KERKOW, WALTER MANN, JOHN’ ALLEN MURPHY, RAY B. PRESCOTT, FRED SUHR, 
JAMES TRUE, Associate Editors; LAWRENCE M. HUGHES, News Editor; DOROTHY GUERNSEY, Desk Editor 


“rackets” in advertising is one with which readers 

of SALES MANAGEMENT have had abundant 
opportunity to become familiar. It is an evil of far-reach- 
ing scope and many important bearings. Some of its glar- 
ing aspects were dealt with in our issue of November 8. 
Other phases of the abuse were described and discussed 
in the numbers of January 17 and 31. But there is still 
much to be revealed as will be seen in subsequent articles 
now in course of preparation, and we urge our readers to 
take advantage of the opportunity they offer to keep them- 
selves informed about a matter with which all business 
men are likely to be concerned in one way or another. 

That interest in these disclosures is widespread is 
Apparently only those who 


( DVERTISING RACKETS: The subject of 


manifest in many quarters. 
have intimate knowledge of what is going on realize the 
extent of this encroachment on the field of fair competi- 
tion. It is welcome news, therefore, that other publications 
have become aware of this serious racket and are promising 
to throw such light as they can command on the shadowy 
The only hope of removing 


places in which it prospers. 
its blighting influence lies in an aroused public opinion. 
The more followers we can summon to the work the better 
for straightforward business. 
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HE URGENT NEED OF SALES RESEARCH: 
dik and more witnesses are testifying to their 

belief that business must rely for relief from its 
present embarrassment on scientific selling and distribu- 
tion. One of the most acute of these witnesses is George 
C. Smith, a director of the Industrial Bureau of St. Louis 
—as enterprising an organization of its kind as is to be 
found in the country. In a recent address to the Adver- 
tising Club of New York dealing with ‘New Factors in 
Marketing” he described the situation with telling clear- 
ness. The farmers and the railroads, he pointed out, are 
two major factors in the country’s business activities which 
in the present instance cannot be counted on to help 
greatly. New construction, a third major factor, is a frail 
reed as far as private capital is concerned because supply 
seems still to overrun demand and our only immediate 
resource in that field, therefore, is public work. 
On the business side, Mr. Smith saw executive leadership 
largely recruited from production departments or banking 
sources which are only now awakening to the importance 
of comprehensive and aggressive merchandising methods. 
Proof of this is to be found in the fact that while large 
corporations are still spending considerable sums for re- 


search of value in increasing efficiency of output, for the 
more urgent need of studies that will stimulate distribu. 
tion and sales the expenditure is relatively small. 

In saying that Mr. Smith has hit the nail on the head we 
cannot refrain from adding, in spite of a decent sense of 
modesty, that he has at the same time called attention to 
a condition with respect to which SALEs MANAGEMENT, 
the only magazine in America exclusively devoted to the 
science of marketing, occupies a premier role of importance 
to business. 
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HE EMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND REAL 

WAGES: Melvin A. Traylor, president of the 

First National Bank, Chicago, lends the weight 
of his experience and position as a financial leader to the 
suggestion that representatives of Government, business 
and labor should sit together to devise a national policy 
which may keep us clear in the future from such chaos as 
now prevails. Among several important subjects he offers 
for consideration are the problems of technological un- 
employment together with the related factor of the grow- 
ing army of women in industry and the need of prompt 
adjustment of wages to new price levels. As Mr. Taylor 
puts it: “Employers must be quick to recognize the real 
wage in a rising market as labor must be to recognize the 
real wage in a falling market, if there is to be any stability 
in prosperity and employment hereafter.’ There could 
be no fairer statement of the case. In it lies a truth of 
vital importance to both labor and capital. . . . The 
main obstacle to its acceptance probably is the widespread 
belief that in times of stress labor has been asked to bear 
too great share of the hardships. Whether this is true or 
not need not here be argued. More pertinent is evidence 
that capital is showing a disposition, in its own interest, 
to devise means of safeguarding labor against loss in 
periods of dullness. Of this there has been no more strik- 
ing example than the recent action of the General Tire & 
Rubber Company in dividing its distributable profits in 
two equal parts, one of which goes to its stockholders in 
dividends and the other for the benefit of the employes. 
The idea of the second dividend is to finance out-of-season 
sales in order to make employment more uniform all year 
round and to provide money for loans to regular employes 
temporarily laid off. This is unemployment insurance of 
the most practical sort in which the whole burden is borne 
by capital, In the light of such an attitude on the part 
of employers the true meaning of real wages can be clearly 
seen and judged on its merits without prejudice on either 
side. 
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TELL us the product you intend 

to ship by mail or are now ship- 
ping and if it will go in a box we'll 
suggest the right type and prove 
its economy. Before that box goes 
to you we'll subject it to tests to 


prove its mailworthiness. We'll 
know that it comes up to Mason 
standards. 


Mason Modern Mailers are 
made in a wide variety of types 
and sizes, special and standard, 
for carrying fragile and precious 
goods, books, catalogs, liquids 
and ordinary merchandise. They 
stop packaging loss, speed up 
shipments, reduce labor. 


Send for a sample and con- 
duct your own test. Ask for 
catalog and prices. 


<9 
¢ 
\ 


MODERN 
MAILERS 


Main Office, Attleboro Falls, Massachusetts 
New York Office, 175 Fifth Avenue 


. | sales costs. 


a 


How Selective Selling 


Protects Profits 


(Continued from page 236) 


tribution to markets of varying im- 
portance; the selection of methods of 
cultivation of these markets. Each 
step contributes evidence to determine 
more accurately the point of diminish- 
ing return. 

The case which has been selected 
for discussion illustrates the prin- 
ciple of selectivity when applied to 
methods of cultivation. This manu- 
facturer, in perfecting his sales 
methods, passed through four distinct 
steps. During the first period he used 
salesmen. During the second period 
direct mail was used with the sales- 
men. The third step was to add ad- 
vertising to the selling program. The 
fourth step was the application of the 
principle of selectivity in the use of 
each sales force. 


Field Sales Costs 


His accounting records were imper- 
fect, as far as making available all 
They were in sufficiently 
good shape, however, to allow an 
analysis to be made of the field sales 
costs. 

The field sales costs of this organ- 
ization were grouped as follows: 

(1) The cost of salesmen, which in- 
cluded salary, expenses and district 
office expense. 

(2) Direct mail effort. 

(3) Advertising effort. 

Factory overhead expenses were not 
included in this analysis. 

This company manufactured an en- 
gineering product which was sold 
direct to industry. It was introduced 
in a non-competitive market which 
had a great need for such a product. 
This need increased as industry ex- 
panded. During the past fifteen years 
the sales strategy of this company 
progressed through the following 
steps: 

(1) For eight years they sold en- 
tirely through salesmen. 

(2) For the next three years they 
used direct mail to augment their sales 
effort. This direct mail was sold to 
them. There is a considerable differ- 
ence between being sold something 
and voluntarily buying it. 

(3) For the next two years they 
used salesmen, direct mail and indus- 
trial advertising. They were sold ad- 
vertising but not how to get the best 
results from its use. 

During the severe competitive con- 
ditions which arose in their field in 
the latter part of 1926, they began to 


investigate in detail their sales 
methods and found that the average 
cost of a salesman’s call was slightly 
over $8.00. This figure takes into 
consideration the overhead of the dis- 
trict sales office. Direct mail cost them 
about ten cents per piece mailed, 
Their advertising cost them about one 
and one-half cents per page of adver- 
tising per reader. This analysis led 
them to compare their field sales cost 
to their volume under each method of 
selling over the life of the company. 
The result was very interesting. 

It clearly indicates the steps through 
which this company has progressed 
due to the addition of the various sell- 
ing tolls. They found that the cost 
of manufacturing an order has con- 
stantly decreased as their volume in- 
creased. They found that this would 
not have been possible had they not 
added, to their salesmen, the new 
tools, direct mail and advertising. 

Let me represent this graphically by 
using the chart reproduced on page 
236. 

The curve AZB represented the 
trends of sales cost in relation to vol- 
ume when they utilized salesmen only 
as a sales agent. 

The curve AYC shows the relation- 
ship in sales cost when salesmen were 
supported by direct mail. 

The curve AX‘D’ represented the 
relationship when the salesmen were 
supported by both direct mail and ad- 


vertising. 


Balancing the Sales Forces 


After an investigation of the costs 
of the various tools used in manufac- 
turing an order, they found it desir- 
able to concentrate the efforts of sales- 
men on those prospects that were suf- 
ficiently worth while to justify the 
salesmen’s high cost per call. They 
found the same thing desirable in 
utilizing their direct mail and their 
advertising. They made a thorough 
analysis, not only of the advantages, 
but also the limitations of each one 
of these sales forces. This enables 
them to balance these forces. After 
the new plan had been in operation 
for some time it was found that their 
sales costs followed the curve AX. 

Coming into the depression year of 
1930, this company made doubly sure 
of their sales effectiveness. First they 
reviewed their markets to locate the 
best buyers by industry and by account. 
Next they put the sales staff under 
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the microscope and found several 
weak salesmen. These men were re- 
leased. It was found that territories 
could be re-aligned and all possible 
immediate buyers covered with what 
remained of the sales organization. 

The direct mail list was re-grouped 
into immediate and future buyers. 
The material mailed was of a nature 
to stimulate immediate business or 
build future business. 

Advertising was increased in all 
fields. In industries which showed an 
immediate market this increased pres- 
sure was deemed advisable to support 
the smaller selling organization, In 
those fields where business was weak 
advertising could build future business 
and also retain the good will of the 
buyer. 

The results shown by early reports 
are better than was expected. Volume 
has been poareonets 4 so that it is 
neatly as good as in 1929. Sales costs 
this year are just slightly under 1929. 

It is definitely recognized by this 
company that ultimately they will 
reach a point where increased volume 
will cost them more money and their 
sales cost curve will follow the curve 
AXD. A knowledge of this condi- 
tion, however, places them in the posi- 
tion of being able to perfect their 
operation and to cease trying to ex- 
pand beyond a point of profitable 
return. 

This simple case seems to bring out 
very definitely two principles: 

1. The necessity of knowledge of 
the detail costs of the sales tools. 

2. The necessity of selectivity and 
balancing in the application of these 
tools. 

Naturally to be selective, a thorough 
knowledge must be had of the market 
and its buyers, or, as one writer has 
put it, ‘we must know whether we are 
approaching the right people in the 
tight plants, in the right industries 
with the right class of product, and 
whether we are using correctly our 
salesmen, our direct mail and our pub- 
lication advertising.” 


What a Visual Selling 


Plan Is Doing for Ditto 
(Continued from page 229) 
what to say and to help him say it 
Staphically, so the prospect gets the 
idea and holds it. Or perhaps he may 
say: “I know you are busy and | 
don’t want to take any more of your 
time than necessary. I have a fairly 
long story and I want to do justice to 
it. And to save your time I am going 
to talk from these pictures and ex- 
hibits which I have in this portfolio. 
] can cover the whole ground in much 
€ss time, and when I am through we 


Published monthly, supplemented 
with bulletins, and covers daily 
newspapers, farm papers, general 
magazines, business papers, and 
Radio Broadcast. Stations 


When you are Selecting advertising 
mediums, you need 


STANDARD 
RATE & DATA SERVICE 


T GIVES up-to-the-minute infor- 

mation on rates, discounts, color and 
cover charges, special positions, classi- 
fied advertising and reading notices, 
closing dates, page and column sizes— 
and circulations on publications in the 
United States and Canada. 


Complete information on Radio 
Broadcasting rates is also given. 


Special 30-Day Approval Order 


Standard Rate & Data Service, 
536 Lake Shore Driv, «(in tte eee eee eee eee 193.. 
Chicago, Illinois 


You may send us—prepaid—the current number of Standard Rate & Data Service, 
including the Radio Station Section, with all bulletins since it was issued, which we are 
to have the privilege of using 30 days. 


If we are not convinced of the value of this Service at the end of that time, we 
shall return the issue and our obligation is ended. Otherwise you ony 4 consider us 
subscribers and send a revised copy each month for one year. It is to be maintained 
by bulletins issued every other day, and we understand the cost is $30.00 per year 
(Canada and Foreign $35.00). 
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IN YOUR SALES 
PROMOTION [—— 


In their most successful cam- 
paigns, leading national adver- 
tisers are including imprinted 
toy balloons—PLUS a “I’er- 
fect” sales promotion plan 
More than ten years experience 
proves that it pays. 


“Perfect” service includes com- 
plete execution of a plan built 
to fit your particular sales pro- 
gram. If your product is re- 
tailed through dealers, we can 
help your dealers boost sales. 


Write for the facts. They’re 


interesting. 


THE PERFECT RUBBER CO. 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Est. 1919 


“AN ADDRESS OF DISTINCTION” 


So Much MORE 


INTERNATIONALLY 
known . . . the habitual 
stopping place of world 
travelers conven- 
iently accessible to all 
Loop activities . . . foods 
of surpassing excellence. 
Spacious and smartly 
elegant rooms. Distin- 
guished accommodations 
at remarkably reasonable 
cost. Rates begin at $5 
per day. Permanent 
Suites at Special Dis- 
counts. 


TD tS 


DRAKE 


HOTEL, CHICAGO 


Under Blackstone Management 


can quickly clear up any point about 
which you are not fully informed.” 

The interview gets off to a good 
start, the prospect’s resistance is 
smoothed down, his curiosity is 
aroused and he is in an accepting, in- 
stead of a rejecting, frame of mind. 

The value of visual selling cannot 
be questioned. We are all eye-minded, 
we all like to look at pictures and we 
retain knowledge acquired through the 
eye much longer than that which 
comes through the ear. The pictures, 
charts and diagrams in the portfolio 
enable the salesman to reach his pros- 
pect with an eye appeal at the same 
time he is enlarging on its statements 
from his own experience. 

The portfolio tells a complete story ; 
it can’t forget or overlook a single 
point. The salesman can and does 
forget a point now and then and the 
very point that he forgets may be the 
very one that would have clinched the 
sale had he remembered to use it. 


No Chance to Wander 


In using the portfolio the sales- 
man’s interview progresses along a 
carefully prepared, predetermined 
plan. Point follows point in such 
logical sequence that there is little 
chance for the prospect’s attention to 
wander and no chance for an aimless 
discussion to arise. 

The presentation is new to old pros- 
pects. Almost every salesman has 
many prospects on whom he has called 
time and again and on whom he will 
continue to call until he finally gets an 
order. The portfolio is something 
new to show them; a new reason for 
calling again and taking up some of 
their time. It is a fresh and novel 
presentation of the facts they think 
they already know, but do not. And 
perhaps the very point that will clear 
up their doubts has been dramatized 
in the portfolio in such a way that this 
time it will stick. 

An oral sales talk is very likely to 
digress into a discussion, sometimes 
bordering on argument. The prospect 
interrupts with a “Hold on there—do 
you mean to say that ” and 
the salesman interrupts his orderly 
presentation to set the gentleman. right 
on the subject. In using the portfolio, 
the salesman pauses just long enough 
to say: ‘‘Let’s come back to that in 
a moment,” or: ‘That's a good point, 
Mr. Brown. I’m glad you brought it 
up. It’s covered just a little further 
on; we'll come to it presently.’’ Then 
he goes right ahead with his planned 
presentation. 

The portfolio dramatizes dull or 
difficult points by means of colorful, 
readily grasped illustrations and ex- 
amples. 


a, 


The portfolio presentation begins 
with known, admitted facts, and leads, 
step by step, into the points where one 
may meet opposition and objection, 
It gets the story of our product across 
before there is any chance for a dis. 
cussion of competitors’ lines. It 
doesn’t put the prospect on the defen. 
sive, but it prevents him from putting 
the salesman on the defensive.  |t 
enables the salesman to get completely 
through the story before he has to an. 
swer objections, back. up statements or 
discuss competitive equipment. 

Every salesman meets. many objec. 


' tions, of course, hence we have pro- 


vided our salesmen with a third book. 
let, entitled “Meeting Questions and 
Objections.” This discusses specific 
methods of meeting such objections as 
“Busy today—call later,” ‘Not inter. 
ested,”’ “Business is bad just now,” 
“Our business is too small,” ‘We 
wouldn’t use it very often” and many 
others. 

The most common use of the pott- 
folio presentation is in contacting in. 
dividual prospects, naturally, but many 
of our salesmen have found it helpful 
also in making talks to schools and 
other organizations. 


Uneconomic Prices and 
Abnormal Selling Costs 
(Continued from page 227) 


the general price trend downward they 
anticipate that future purchases will 
be made at more reasonable prices. 
The downward trend is also a great 
influencing factor on the recent rapid 
curtailment of distribution volume. 
During rising prices, manufacturers, 
distributors and even consumers made 
money by maintaining large stocks of 
raw, semi-finished and finished prod- 
ucts on hand. When we entered the 
cycle of falling prices it was necessaty 
to change from a policy of maintain- 
ing maximum stocks to the policy of 
maintaining only minimum stocks. 
The change in price trend, therefore, 
meant that while consumption went 
forward, production must be delayed 
until surplus stocks had been con- 
sumed. This in turn lowered employ- 
ment and the buying ability of workers 
for everything except necessities, and 
had a temporary but very effective 1- 
fluence upon current conditions. 
But all the above does not mean 
that we have reached, or even have 
approached, the end of our possibil- 
ities of increasing the volume of bust- 
ness. While we must realize that the 
distribution of necessities is strictly 
limited to the natural growth of the 
country, our consumption possibilities 
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' for comforts, conveniences and lux- 
' uries is practically limitless. If we 


make and sell the right things, a high 


} employment ratio can be maintained 
and this in turn provides a tremen- 
 dous market for goods, but these 


oods must be those things which 


» contribute to the comforts, con- 
| veniences and luxuries of life. The 
| muddy thinking which convinces itself 
| that the high speed machine is per- 


manently creating unemployment is 
fallacious. Where have the millions 
of woikers come from who have pro- 
duced the automobile, the radio, the 
electrical refrigerator, etc., during the 
past few years? As workers were 
eliminated by more efficient agricul- 
tural methods and highly developed 
machinery engaged in the production 
of necessities, they were put to work 
manufacturing these comforts, con- 
veniences and luxuries, and since em- 
ployment was maintained and wages 
increased from more effective produc- 
tion methods, the market was pro- 
vided for these comforts, conveniences 
and luxuries. 


Must Reverse Process 


Coming down to a practical analysis 
of the situation, where in the past the 
manufacturer has first determined that 
hé could make a product and then 
automatically assumed that he could 
sell it, today he must examine as never 
before human likes and dislikes and 
determine preferences, and create busi- 
nesses on the basis of research which 
definitely determines that there is a 
natural market for such a product in 
such an amount, at such an economic 
price. Then he must proceed to or- 
ganize his manufacture to meet this 
need. Furthermore, sales activities 
must be set up to service in a normal 
way such natural markets and not ex- 
pect through extraordinary promotion 
and sales effort and expense that we 
can create unnatural markets for a 
product. 

As soon as we as a nation are able 
to develop a consciousness as to the 
economic amount of necessities which 
should be made, and limit our sales 
activities to the distribution of these 
amounts and next develop logical 
products which the consuming public 
want in the way of comforts, con- 
veniences and luxuries, and distribute 
these to a natural market in a natural 
way, without abnormal promotion and 
distribution expense, we will eliminate 
the evils of uneconomic prices and 
abnormal distribution expense. Jobs 
will be available for all who want 
them and at wages increasing consist- 
ently with the development of the 
application of science to decreasing 
Production cost; and distribution will 
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WANTED: 1 WoO 
Salesmen 


WITH A STRONG 
ADVERTISING BACKGROUND 


We're the largest company in our field— 
spending considerably more for advertising 
than any competitor, 

Our product has definite advantages over 
similar products. We have a loyal dealer 
following. 

But we need two hard-hitting, thorough. 
going salesmen who know advertising and 
how to make it work. Men who are willing 
to work, to travel. Men able to size up the 
situation in a city—make changes in existing 
dealer set-up where necessary—men who can 
plan complete merchandising campaigns for 
dealers and see that they’re carried out. 

A thorough knowledge of newspaper, bill. 
board, radio and direct mail advertising is 
essential. 

We're a very large corporation, founded 
on the bedrock of an essential industry. The 
men who can do the work these jobs require 
can carve a really worthwhile future fot 
themselves. 

Unless you’ve been earning at least $5,000 
to $6,000, you’re probably not our man 
Location, New York. 

Apply by letter only. Be brief, but tell 
us all we need to know. Our own men know 
of this advertisement. 

Address Box 282, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


DISTRICT MANAGERS 


A large packer of food products has open- 
ings for several alert, live-wire District 
Managers, with headquarters at New Or- 
leans, Roanoke, Buffalo and Pittsburgh. 


Applicants must have experience in con- 
tacting brokers and selling Canned Meats or 
other canned food products to chains and 
wholesalers. The company is an aggressive 
national advertiser and the men _ selected 
must be good merchandisers. Remuneration 
on salary basis. 


Write, stating age, past earnings, and full 
particulars of your work and connections 
for the past ten years to Box No. 281, SALEs 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N.: Y. 


SOLID KUMFORT 


Bentwood 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
for Every Purpose 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN 


LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO. 
1413 WALL sT, FORT WAYNE, IND. 


ttt fe 
————— 


i 


POWERS HOTEL 


ROCMESTERS MY. 


Famous for its excellent service and tempt- 
ing food. 350 rooms, 2.50 up—Hotel 
Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y. under same 
management. 


be no longer hampered by abnormal 
prices due to the inclusion of abnor- 
mal distribution expense, and will 
increase proportionately to those mar- 
kets where increase is possible. These 
markets will naturally be those which 
consume comforts, conveniences and 
luxuries. 

(The conclusion to this article will 
appear in next week’s issue.) 


Can a Staple Product 
Be Tuned to the Times? 
(Continued from page 240) 


for fifty cents. Boxes of ten spools 
of one color are also available for 
stock. Single spools sell at 5 cents 
each. 

The new thread was introduced in 
high-spot stories in May, 1930. Rec- 
ognizing that samples of finished 
work would be the most effective way 
of demonstrating the new craft, five 
hundred models were made up for 
counter display purposes. For wider 
distribution, these same samples were 
reproduced in full color on embossed 
cards. 

For the benefit of both retail sales 
people and consumers a_ three-color 
instruction folder was prepared, tell- 
ing the complete story of the new 
craft, and showing nineteen suggested 
designs and uses. 

Trade advertising announced the 
new product in dry goods and chain 
store business papers and at the same 
time test advertising was started in a 
few national magazines. 

Results during the first few months 
were watched closely. Although it 
had been intended to introduce the 
product gradually, the sales volume 
expected to be attained in three 
months was reached in thirty days. 
By September the test consumer ad- 
vertising had revealed the most ef- 
fective copy appeals and the best size 
of space, and quarter-page copy was 
released to a large list of publications, 
offering the instruction folder free, 
but directing the reader to her favorite 
notion counter for Trimstitch thread. 
Inquiries from this advertising soon 
reached a volume of approximately 
2,000 a day. 

At the same time reports of requests 
for the thread came in from dealers 
all over the country. The most sig- 
nificant reports, however, were those 
which told how women would buy one 
spool to try the new craft and then 
return to buy several more. This was 
the all-important test indicating sat- 
isfaction by demonstrations in the 
home of the new decorative idea. 

In September as the schools opened 
the story of Trimstitch was told to 


more than 5,000 sewing teachers apj 
home economists workers through th, 
company’s educational bureau. |; 
this way the new and simple metho 
of decorative stitching was carried 
hundreds of thousands of  scho| 
girls and farm women. 

Then came one of the most inte. 
esting developments in the acceptang 
of this new idea. The leading put. 
tern companies which create and sl 
transfer designs were quick to tq 
ognize that Trimstitch would appeil 
to many women who no longer care 
to do decorative embroidery by hand, 
McCall's, Pictorial Review, Butterich 
Vogue and Homecraft all created de. 
signs especially appropriate for Trim. 
stitch, enclosed with their patterns di. 
rections for the new craft and in many 
instances specified the thread by name 
on the pattern envelope. Thus thet 
is created in the pattern department 
of practically every department and 
dry goods store in the country a sell 


ing suggestion that prompts a call for § 


Trimstitch thread at the notion coun: 
ter. 

On January 1, seven months after 
Trimstitch was first announced, the 
number of instruction folders distrib. 
uted to consumers through advertising 
and dealers had passed the million 
mark and a new edition containing 
new designs was on the press. A new 
use of the sewing machine had been 
created, And a new craft was well 
on the way to nation-wide acceptance 
and use. 

The success of Trimstitch is simply 
another example of the fact that the 
merchandise that sells is the merchan- 


dise that is created for the times ing 


which we live. 


Mr. du Pont Gets a 
Railroad Job 


(Continued from page 231) 


Motors but for other cars. To insutt 
itself against regional aberrations, 4 
well as to dominate the world marke, 
it sells automobiles today in 107 cout: 
tries. To control year-round volume 
(the biggest sales season for automo- 
biles being April to July) and t 
guard against automotive depressioi 
and saturation, it has started the pt 
duction and marketing of many othe 
products—chiefly electrical home 4p 
pliances. : 
A current phase of this “control 
is against the possible encroachments 
of aviation. General Motors has gon 
into the manufacture of airplanes and, 
indirectly, into the operation of al 
transport systems. ; 
A few months after the launching 
of T. A. T. General Motors entered 
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er cent interest in Fokker Aircraft 
which has competed 
with Ford as the largest manufacturer 
of multi-motored transport planes. In 
the Fokker company it shared control 
with Western Air Express. A 25 


‘per cent interest in Bendix Aviation 
| Corporation extended its scope to air- 


lane instruments and accessories. To 


consolidate these and future holdings 
| and coordinate their activities in avia- 


‘tion, G. M. C. then formed General 


Aviation Corporation. 
Through their mutual interest in 
Fokker, relations between General 


| Motors and Western Air Express be- 
‘came close. 
} was recently merged with T. A. T. 


So when Western Air 


as Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc., General Motors became allied, in 
some degree, with Pennsylvania Rail- 


| road. Pierre du Pont’s election to the 


Pennsylvania board is believed to have 
been directly a result of this merger. 


Symbolic of “Alliance” 


Of course, it is said that Mr. du 
Pont no longer regards himself as 
“part” of General Motors. But it is 


| true, nevertheless, that he remains as 


amember of its board. The company 
and the interests which he heads are 
sill its largest holder. He becomes 
therefore symbolic of an “‘alliance”’ 
between these two most important or- 
ganizations in American transporta- 
tion. 

To suggest at this time that a 
merger or even a definite working 
agreement between them is contem- 
plated to dominate, as they might, 


| these various forms of transportation 


would be presumptuous and absurd. 
If it were there would be no doubt 
but that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Department of Jus- 
tice and the Supreme Court would 
have something to say about it. So 
would competitors and the press and 
the public. 

But the potentialities of the present 
“alliance” are worth noting. These 
potentialities cover almost the entire 


} tange of American activity. They are 


political, financial, social, as well as 
commercial. 

The activity of the du Ponts, as 
epresented by John J. Raskob, and 
Pierre himself, in the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee might make an 
active transportation alliance, in the 
event of a Democratic victory in 1932, 
more feasible. If the methods em- 
ployed seem to the Government to be 
fair to competitors and the public, 
the mete size of the project need not 
condemn it. In point of assets, 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, the most nearly “‘socialistic’’ 
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These Farm Families 


Have Steady Incomes 


The dairymen of the “New York 
City Milk Shed” are weathering 
ime ‘Ny \ the agricultural storm better than 
| Nii i N\ the farmers of unorganized re- 
N NH gions. They are standing loyally 
\ \ by their marketing cooper- 
ative, the largest of the 
kind. Milk checks continue 
to arrive with unfailing 
promptness; living stand- 
ards are being maintained 
because Dairymen’s League 
families have sustained purchas- 
ing power. 
You can reach these substantial 
families at minimum cost through 


the Dairymen’s League News, the 
foremost dairy paper of the East. 
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of the leading American economic or- 
ganizations,would still be almost twice 
as large. There is quite as much to 
be said in favor of unified transporta- 
tion as of the unified communication 
which A. T. & T. symbolizes to such 
a large extent and which Sosthenes 
Behn of International Telephone & 
Telegraph Company and General 
James G. Harbord of Radio Corpora- 
tion of America have been trying to 
extend. 

General Motors, like United States 
Steel, has come into being through the 
financial genius of the House of Mor- 
gan. The elder Morgan might be 
said to have created the one, the pres- 
ent head of the House the other. If 
there has been any doubt in recent 
years as to who is in command in 
Wall Street, that doubt was dispelled 
when at the height of the Stock Ex- 
change crash in November, 1929, the 
leading figures of finance met “‘on the 
corner,” with Thomas W. Lamont of 
Morgan (J. P. Morgan himself having 
been in Europe at the time) as spokes- 
man 


Effect of Morgan “Man” 


The Pennsylvania has been financed 
by Kuhn, Loeb & Company. The 
presence of a ‘‘Morgan’’ man on its 
directorate is distinctly an innovation. 
Because of the rising power of Gen- 
eral Motors, as well as of the House 
of Morgan, it may be assumed that 
Morgan has gained a foothold there. 
The rise of the Van Sweringens of 
Cleveland in the railroad business, 
with the help of Morgan, has resulted 
in a system which, through the Erie, 
Nickel Plate, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Missouri Pacific and Denver & Rio 
Grande Western roads, now reaches 
from New York to Salt Lake City, 
with a working agreement with the 
Western Pacific (controlled by Arthur 
Curtiss Jones, with the help of 
Rockefeller money), which extends 
it to San Francisco. It is possible 
that the Van Sweringen system might 
not only be a factor in the General 
Motors-Pennsylvania relationship, but 
would change some of the conditions 
in the “four system’’ reorganization of 
eastern railroads sponsored by Presi- 
dent Hoover. 

Already a builder of many economic 
“empires” throughout the world, 
Morgan, through this new alignment 
might succeed ultimately in working 
out a system of unified transportation 
throughout the United States, as a 
backbone of the nation’s commerce. 

These, of course, are merely con- 
jectures. Events have not gone far 
enough to warrant predictions. But 
a lot of people will be interested in 
seeing how Mr. du Pont conducts 
himself in his new “job.” 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


POSITION WANTED 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


CATALOG COMPILER AND SALESMAN, 15 
years’ experience with hardware, mill supply and 
automotive jobbers; 10 years with large printer; 
able to manage large catalog department. Address 
Box I, SALES MANAGEMENT, 333 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SALES EXECUTIVE—YOUNG, unusually suc- 
cessful record in direct sales field, would like to 


connect with reliable manufacturer who desires to R 


enter this very profitable field of distribution. No 
straight commission offer desired. Address Box 
270, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FoR 
mew connection and qualified for a salary betweeo 
$2,500 and $25,000, = response to this announce. 
ment is invited. he undersigned provides 4 
thoroughly organized service of recognized standing 
and reputation through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty. 
one years. Send only name and address for details 

. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


SALES PROMOTION 


DIRECT MAIL 


A LIVE HOUSE ORGAN TELLING THE 
right merchandising story to your distributors is 
the cheapest form of advertising insurance. Our 
100 correspondents are trained to get information 
your trade requires. Let house organ experts solve 
the problem. Complete details furnished on re 
quest. J. JT. Berliner & Staff, 1123 Broadway, Nev 
York, N. Y. 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 
our clients. This distributor took on a new spe. 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first gee ge $12. We 
submitted a sales program capable of national ex. 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation. 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam. 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis, 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co, 
James C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 
Ne. 
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